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The Situation In Paper 


By A. M. MATHIEU 


OW that we are at war, what is the 
situation in paper? Is there enough 
to go around? Will 
measures be taken? Will the 
order any magazines to be discontinued ? 


conservation 
Government 


To answer these questions, I interviewed 
the one man in Washington whose job it is 
to know, as far as can be known, the answer 
to these questions that are vital to every edi- 
tor, publisher, and author. Mr. Norbert A. 
McKenna is the Chief of the Paper and 
Pulp Branch of the Office of Production 
Management, at Washington. 

His job is to administer the affairs of the 
Pulp and Paper industry so that there shall 
be an equitable flow of materials to serve war 
needs and essential civilian supply. He em- 
ploys committees from industry not only to 
advise him concerning problems affecting 
the industry but also to perform a great deal 
of work. 

The policy of the Branch* is to avoid 
priorities and specific allocations by establish- 
ing conservation in use either voluntarily or 
by mandatory order. 

*(See footnote, page 12) 


Here, at the official source, may be learned 
what is to come, and why it is so. We asked 
first : 


Will the Government ration paper? 


Mr. McKenna answered this by first de- 
nouncing the unauthorized spreading of a 
false rumor by Walter Winchell to the effect 
that 50° of the pulps and confessions 
would be put out of business by rationing 
of paper by the Government. This statement, 
said Mr. McKenna is untrue. The Govern- 
ment does not intend, at this time, to ration 
paper. The Government has no plans to dis- 
criminate between publishers and arbitrarily 
fix which magazine gets paper and which one 
does not. 

The value of Time magazine as a pur- 
veyor of news, or of Superman Comics as a 
journal of entertainment will not be matched 
against each other with a car of paper going 
to the winner. No court will weigh the value 
of the seventeen trade in the 
automotive field, against the sixteen journals 
in the photographic field, and decide which 
ones must go. In addition, if a publisher 
decides to issue an eighteenth magazine in 


magazines 
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the automotive field, and a seventeenth 
magazine in the photographic field, the 
pleasure is all his. The Government will make 
no move to encourage or discourage new 
publications which is the same policy as 
before. Paper rationing, to the utmost extent, 
will be effected so as to serve the public with- 
out disturbing equities among publishers. 


If the Government is not rationing paper, 
does any other agency, perhaps an unofficial 
civil agency ration paper? 

In actual workaday practice, the jobber, 
from whom most printers and magazine pub- 
lishers buy their paper now ration paper to 
their customers. The jobbers have been doing 
this for about a year. This rationing was 
caused by the simple fact that there was not 
enough paper to go around. Today, there is 
a little less than there was a year ago. The 
paper jobber sells his customers a percentage 
of what they order based on (1) his cus- 
tomer’s credit; (2) his customer’s paper re- 
quirements last year; (3) the general cha- 
acter of the customer zs a firm with whom 
the jobber finds it advantageous to deal. 


Why is such unofficial rationing of paper 
by the paper jobber necessary? 


There are numerous reasons for this of 
which three are foremost. 


(See asterisk, page 11) 

* The Branch is divided into one legislative, two execu- 
tive and one consultant’s division for efficiency and conser- 
vation. The acting chief is Walter West, former officer of 
the Sutherland Paper Company. The consultant for waste 

per and paperboard manufacturing is James L. Coker, 
ormer president of the Sonoco Products Company. The 
technical consultants are Walter Roehr from the Kimberly 
Clark Corporation for paper chemistry; Rudolph Germanson 
for paper manufacturing from the alamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company; Sanford Swasey of the Champion 
Paper_and Fibre Company for pulp manufacturing; and 
Otis B. King of the Southern Kraft Corporation for kraft 
paper manufacturing. Col. Philip Cole is in charge of de- 
veloping programs for the conservation of use in paper 
Thomas Shepherd is in charge of paper converters. Mr. J 
A. Grant_is consultant for newsprint and newsprint con- 
sumers. This Consultant’s Division maintains liaison with 
the Printing and Publishing Branch and with the Container 
Branch. Mr. Walter Shorter of the International Paper 
Company is Chief of the Container Branch and Edward 
Palmer, former president of the Kingsport Press is Chief 
Consultant for Printing and Publishing Branch. 

, The. executive division of Purchases and Outgoing Alloca- 
tions is concerned with filling all war and cnantial civilian 
needs and is responsible for the execution of allocation pro- 
ange that might be necessary in the future. It is headed 

y Charles W. Boyce, formerly secretary of the Kraft Paper 
Association. He is assisted in allocations by Mr. David 
Graham. For coarse papers by Frank Howe, formerly of 
Hubbs & Howe; for fine papers by George Lee, formerly of 
the Eastern Corporation; for paperboard by Thomas Morris 
of the Central Fibre Company and for pulp by F. C. Tay- 
lor, formerly of Rayonier Corporation. The Priorities Divi- 
sion is headed by James L. Ritchie, formerly of American 
Pulp and Paper Association and he is concerned with ob- 
taining the necessary operating supplies to maintain the 
yz of industry. The Research Division is headed 

Peter B. B. Andrews, formerly of ‘‘Wall Street’’. 


1. Transportation 


The demands upon trains, trucks, and 
boats by our defense industries is such that 
our transportation system, judged as a whole, 
is not equal to the task of carrying all de- 
fense supplies and all consumers goods, too, 
Therefore, some material will simply be left 
on the siding, and it won’t be steel that sits 
and waits; nor coal, nor airplane motors, nor 
machine tools. Consumer goods used in non- 
defense industries will wait their turn on the 
railroad siding while defense goods roll by. 
Naturally, a percentage of these consumer 
goods will be paper. What the percentage is 
no man knows. But it is certain that our 
transportation system is not equipped to do 
both jobs—defense and non-essential con- 
sumer’s goods. Therefore, as it will work out 
in actual practice, the paper jobber who cr- 
ders 1,000 cars of paper during 1942 will not 
be able to get physical delivery of 1,000 cars 
in 1942. He might get 90% ; he might get 
85%. 


2. Shortage of Ingredients 


Among the chemicals that go into making 
and bleaching paper are chlorine and for- 
maldehyde. The sanitation and chemical di- 
visions of the War Department need so much 
chlorine and so much formaldehyde that 
when their requirements are filled first, there 
is less left over for non-essential consumer 
requirements than these thousands of fac- 
tories have required in the past. Every non- 
essential consumer producer requiring chlo- 
rine and formaldehyde must get along with 
less. Thus, the paper manufacturers will not 
be able to order as much of these two vital 
chemicals as they have in the past, and, 
therefore, will be able to make less paper. 
Many paper manufacturers make their own 
chlorine and formaldehyde. Priorities are 
being placed on all war materials. One de- 
partment of a business may not sell or trans- 
fer such materials that it manufacturers to 
another department or subsidiary until it 
has first filled War Department orders. After 
that it may fill civil needs. 


3. Labor Shortage 


In 1941, the unemployment in America 
was reduced from 8 million to 4 million. It 
was easier in 1941 to step up production 
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1939 1939 
Contract Prices For... Sept. Oct. 
First Grade Uncoated Book $110 $130 
Glossy Coated Magazine 150 165 
Pulp News Stock 47 47 


rose least in price; relatively. 


was not only “untrue and unauthorized’* but 


* Paper & Pulp Commodity Section, Washington, D. 





THE BOX SCORE ON PAPER PRICES PER TON 


From Writer’s Digest beginning September, 1939. 


Between the outbreak of the war between England and Germany, and the entrance into 
the war by United States against Japan, Germany, and Italy, pulp news stock, of all papers, 
The pulp paper supply comes closer to meeting the demand 
largely because pulp stock uses proportionately less of defense required chemicals. This would 
tend to suggest that Walter Winchell’s recent comment about the pulp magazine discontinuances 


advance of a government price ceiling regulation, begun among themselves to stabilize paper 
prices. We do not look for a paper advance this quarter. 


1939 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Nov. Dec. July Sept. Jan. 
$130 $145 $135 $150 $143 
165 175 151 175 173 
47 53 53 55 52 


also bad reasoning. The paper mills have, in 


Cc. 








than it will be in 1942 because labor was 
more available. Of the 4 million unem- 
ployed, a certain percentage are unemploy- 
able, or unskilled workers, and plain misfits. 
When the expansion of defense plants absorbs 
another million men from the current 4 
million unemployed, it will be extremely 
difficult to find labor. Where then will the 
Government get labor for defense plants? 
It will requisition this labor from non-essen- 
tial consumer goods plants. There will be a 
vertical reduction (as there has been in Eng- 
land) of a percentage of workers, probably 
skilled workers first, who are employed in 
non-defense plants. Therefore, certain paper 
mills, now working full blast on three shifts, 
will be reduced by a shortage of labor to 
less hours per day of operation. In Germany, 
as in England, no paper mill is today working 
on three shifts. 

The net results of deficiencies in transpor- 
tation, chemicals, and labor will mean less 
paper (and, of course, less tennis racquets, 
hunting jackets, night gowns, and stoves.) 

How much will these reductions amount 
to? 

Mr. McKenna doesn’t know. 


Is there any conservation work being done 
so that less paper will be used? 

Yes. First, publishers will be asked to re- 
duce margins. Thus, if a magazine has a 
page size of 814 x 11 inches, and a type page 
size of 7 x 10 inches (standard size) and a 
margin of three quarters of an inch all the 


way around the type page, he may be asked 
to reduce this to a margin of one quarter 
or one half an inch. If a margin of one 
quarter inch on all four sides of every maga- 
zine printed is conserved, the paper saved 
per month is a whopping big figure tonnage. 
Let us illustrate. 

On Life Magazine (and these figures are 
mine, not Mr. McKenna’s, nor did he men- 
tion Life or any other magazine by name) if 
the publisher would trim one quarter of an 
inch off the four sides of his page, the paper 
saved by weight would be one and three- 
quarter ounces per issue. Life is a weekly, 
with a net paid circulation of 3,250,000 
copies per week. It is safe to assume that 
the weekly press run is 3,500,000. On that 
basis the number of pounds saved per week 
would be 383,000, and the number of tons 
saved per year would be 10,000. The average 
substantial national trade or class magazine 
consumes a total of only 200 tons of paper 
a year. 

By no means do we wish to imply to 
anyone that we regard Life’s use of paper 
tonnage as improper. They are doing a good 
publishing job and deserve their full measure 
of success. We use them as an example to 
show what can and will be done when Mr. 
McKenna’s conservation steps take shape. 

There are 1,900 daily newspapers to whom 
the same conservation idea will be applied. 
There are about 1,500 magazines, of any 
consequence in press run, and the tonnage 
saved by this simple measure amounts to an 
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appreciable percentage of the total amount 
of paper used by the publishing industry in 
America. 

The second conservative point, to be im- 
plemented by Mr. McKenna, is the stopping 
Mar 


of “free copies.” 1y publishers send one, 
two, or three free copies to a subscriber afte 
his subscription has expired. Thus, if the 
average magazine sends its subscribers but 
one free copy, and this practice is discon- 
tinued, it would save 8 per cent of the ton- 


nage used in filling mail subscriptions. 


Will any conservation be practiced or 
publishers who “stack copies on the news- 
stands? 

This is a trade term applied to publishers 


i 


7 ] ani ee . 
who supply newsstand dealers with two o1 
three times the number of copies they can 


. , 
in order to 


sell, for a limited period of time, 
force newsstand display. In reply to this 
Mr. McKenna said: “We are now exploring 
that subject.” 

What action will be taken t 
lishers who hoard paper against the day tha 
it may be rationed officially by the Govern- 


hé aay 





ment, or unofficially by their wholesaler? 
Records are being taken now by special 

Government census workers to determine 

who is hoarding paper, and how much. Such 


1 


publishers will by law be forced to comply 





with anticipated measures against hoarding 
paper. 

Will the amount of paper saved by con- 
servation equal the amount of paper lost 
through shortage in chemicals and labor? 

It is likely that the amount of paper con- 
served by the above steps will be greater 
than the amount of paper taken off the 
market by defense especially in the ground 
wood pulp field. 


Will there be more or less magazines? 


In our own opinion, for this is an unfair 
question to ask Mr. McKenna, there will be 
fewer magazines because paper, ink, and 
printing will cost more, and in many trade 
and class fields, there will be less advertising, 
We anticipate a drop of 5% of the number 
of magazines being published within twelve 
months. We estimate that the usual number 
of new magazines will be launched. Income 
taxes which are high today, are going higher, 
and Big Business has always shown a dispo- 
sition to gamble a dollar in a new venture 
rather than pay seventy cents of it to the 
Treasury. The Chicago Sun is the most 


notable example. 

ND now what of the free lance writer, 
and how does the paper situation affect 
2 


him 


His position is unchanged. There are so 
many markets that a reduction, or for that 
matter, an increase of 5% means little. The 
coming year will be the same old story of 
editors buying “fairly good stories” because 
they can’t get “good stories.” The average 
author will continue to beef instead of be- 
coming a craftsman. And the craftsmen, 
whether they are taffy producers like Faith 
Baldwin, or ticklers of Literature like Hem- 
ingway, will, as always, have more orders 
than they can fill, at prices which will con- 
tinue to stagger and amaze the layman. The 
ypportunities for the craftsman, the man 
who studies and applies his technique are 
greater in writing than in any othertrade 
yr art. Publishers will pay even higher rates 
for stories which make people voluntarily 
buy the next issue without the obligation 
of additional sales cost. The better authors 
will get more money, and the mediocre will 

tinue to get more than they are worth. 
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ened The land, we have always felt, is the spring fro 
acome mental feeling flows. This rugged saga from 10, 
igher, two resourceful city people, will challenge those writ 
dispo- 
enture 
0 the By HARRIET SIMPSON ARNOW 
most 
, CONSIDERED myself a writer of sorts. miles away. These seemed to answer our 
a Mr. O’Brien had put me on his honor _ purposes. 
affect roll a couple of times; a publishing We'll buy four or five acres of cheap 
house had accepted a novel, “Mountain land, we said; we'll clear it and build a cabin 
Te so Path,’ which earned good reviews but little and barn of logs. We'll put a cow and a 
> that royalty; I made a couple of sales to the qual- fattening hog in the barn and about twelve 
. The ity magazines and the little literary magazines nice dominecker hens. We'll have a garden, 
ry of had been kind, but all of these combined and a little corn, enough for the pig and the 
cause could not keep me in rent and bread not hens. We'll feed the fodder to the cow. 
erage to speak of butter and silk hose. So I With vegetables, wild fruits, milk, butter, 
f be- worked in a city at jobs that never particu- pork, and eggs, we won’t need to buy many 
men, larly interested me; just something to keep groceries, we said. And there'll be no rent 
Faith me while I wrote. Now and then I read a_ to pay, and nothing to spend for fuel be- 
Hem- government bulletin on gardening or build- cause we'll burn the limbs from the trees 
rders ing a log house, for the memory of a country and dead wood from the forest that will be 
con- childhood when I had had a garden all my_ ll around us. We won’t have to spend any 
The own was a pleasant one. money for electric lights or telephone or car 
man Somewhere in a larger city there was a fare and almost nothing for clothing; in fact, 
» are man we shall call George. George had for we'll need hardly any money at all, we said. 
trade six years worked first as reporter than as re- So we bought a sturdy high-wheeled 1930 
rates write man for a newspaper. Like myself he Model A Ford, which we christened Henry 
arily wrote in his spare time, and like myself he and went land hunting. All our spare week 
ation hated the city and jobs and dreamed of ends for six months we hunted over the 
thors getting away from it all. And like myself 
will he was getting to be a Puny Person with 
h. colds and insomnia and indigestion. 
We met, discovered that we each wanted 
the same thing, and with an embarrassing 
lack of preliminaries . . . that is embarrassing 
to our relatives . . . we married. Imme- 
diately we pooled our government bulletins 
and began saving and planning for our move 
tothe country. We wanted subsistence farm- 
ing practiced as directed by the bulletins. 
We wanted a place where people were scarce, 
land cheap and taxes low. The Southern 
Appalachians were only about two hundred . « « we pooled our Government bulletins. 
15 
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Southern Appalachians. We got lost in dry 
stream beds mistaken for roads ; we got mired 
on clayey hill sides, and were stopped at 
sudden road endings with no place to turn 
around. We learned soon never to travel 
without an axe, flashlight, food, water, over- 
shoes, chains, jack, and a few other little odds 
and ends including a mattress and a lantern. 
We asked questions of scores of hill men, and 
looked at many small farms and pieces of 
land we had heard were for sale, but no 
where could we find those four or five acres 
exactly suited to our needs. Sometimes the 
land was held by the state for taxes, often 
the men living on it couldn’t show a deed, 
other times there were infant heirs, owners 
whose whereabouts nobody seemed to know, 
or mineral rights that could not be sold. On 
our first trip down we learned the govern- 
ment had bought thousands and thousands 
of acres of forest and abandoned farm land 
to be molded into a great national forest. 
Still other acres along streams and rivers 
could not be had because the waters of a 





government dam would in time cover them. 
Coal and lumber companies seemed to own 
thousands of other acres. 

Spring came and our chase grew grim. 
We fell to asking everyone we met if they 
knew of hill lands for sale. It was an elderly 
hitch-hiker on his way to county court who 
told us of the old Shadoan Place. There was 
some land for sale, had been for years, but 
he doubted if we could ever find it, and 
anyhow he guessed it was so rundown that a 
body couldn’t live on it. No, he didn’t have 
the least notion of how to get there, except 
that it was somewhere south of town some 
where on the big North Fork, near the mouth 
of Little Spruce Creek; he wasn’t certain, 
but wherever it was he didn’t guess we could 
get there in a car. 


DIGEST 
















































We started south and made inquiries. We 
spent two days trying to reach the place by 
first one dirt road and then another. By 
that time our week end was up. Two weeks 
later we reached it on foot after traveling 
about eight miles in the car over first gravel 
and then dirt and rock road so rough that 
we finally abandoned the car and walked. 
At last the road twisted across the creek and 
we saw a great gray sagging barn on a grassy 
knoll. Above the barn and beyond it were 
open rolling fields, ragged with sedge grass 
and brush. We saw a great dilapidated 
house, once white, but now gray and weather 
stained. There was a garden patch beside 
the house where a woman, unmindful of our 
coming, set young cabbage plants in the 
freshly turned red-brown earth while three 
small children barefooted and ragged, played 
some kind of a singing game under a wide 
limbed, blooming apple tree above the gar- 
den. 

We called and the woman came and an- 
swered our questions with a wondering stare. 
Yes, this was the old Shadoan place. No, 
they didn’t own it. No, they didn’t rent it, 
not exactly. Another man had rented it 
ever since the bank took it over eight or nine 
years ago, but the fence had got so bad and 
the houses and barns leaked so and were 
falling down that he didn’t want to pay good 
money for it any more so last fall he had 
moved off. Her man, he was a preacher 
gone on a revival now, had gone to see the 
bank and the bank had said they could live 
on it for nothing if they’d look after the 
place. They’d already lived on it for four 
years. She pointed with a cabbage plant 
across a rolling field and we saw a tin roof 
above a froth of pink white apple bloom and 
red bud bush. It was the “tenant house” 
of the Shadoan homestead. 

No, she didn’t know just how big the place 
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was, about two hundred acres she’d heard 
gid. It took in all this valley land across 
Little Spruce Creek, went over that hill and 
that ridge yonder to a coal mine. . - yes, 
there was coal on the place, easier to get 
than cutting stove wood ... then down to 
the river and up it a good piece, then up and 
around that other hill yonder. Once it had 
been two farms but that was a long time 
ago. The Shadoan homestead used to be 
logs, but a long time back before she could 
remember they had built 
sme more to it and 
weatherboarded it. No- 
body lived in it now. 
Sure, it would be all right 
if we looked over the 
place and went into the 
old house. No, we didn’t 
need a key; there wasn’t a lock on the 
place. 

It was mid-morning then, and late after- 
noon before we went away. We wandered 
through the valley fields above the creek, 
then down to the low strip of bottom land 
by the river, back up and around the mouth 
of the creek and along its banks. In the 
warm mid-April weather the river birch and 
maples were green in the lower valleys and 
the woods were filled with the fragrance of 
blooming wild plum bush. Blooming dog 
wood and red bud were everywhere and the 
steep creek banks were carpeted with ane- 
mones, hepaticas, bloodroot, trillium, lambs 
tongue, white violets, and may apple. 

We tore ourselves away from the woods at 
last and explored the old house, a great gaunt 
affair of seven huge rooms. The walls 
seemed strong and sound, the foundation and 
sills looked good ; the old stone fireplace and 
chimney in the great log wing looked as if 
they would last another hundred years. And 
that was about all that could be said for the 
place, except that it was somehow beautiful 
with the black-trunked twisted limb apple 
trees all about it and poke shoots and bud- 
ding blackberry briars pushing up through 
the rotting porch floors. The windows were 
boarded up and broken, the walls were filthy 
inside and out; the floors were so old and 
worn that cracks big enough for even the 
fattest of snakes were everywhere .. . and 
we were in copperhead country. 





We knew it was much too big for us; we 
doubted if we could ever pay for it; we toid 
each other it would take years and years of 
work to get it in decent shape, but some- 
how we knew as we went away that sooner 
or later we would buy it. The bank was 
very kind. Though plainly it thought we 


were crazy, it gave us a mortgage, a county 
road map, and a year in which to pay the 
three hundred dollars we owed after paying 
five hundred. 


We worked in the city 
and saved as two mortals 
have never saved. The 
city summer was long and 
hot, but what did we 
care! Heaven would be- 
gin in the fall. We got 
more government bullet- 
ins and nights when we were too tired to 
work we studied on how to do a multitude 
of things from making butter to castrating 
pigs. At our jobs we were absent minded; 
all our thoughts and spare time went toward 
preparations. Together on Saturday nights 
we went to the city’s open air markets and 
bought great quantities of fruits and vege- 
tables which we canned on Sunday for our 
first winter away from the grocery shops .. . 
and pay envelopes. George spent hours in 
pawn shops, auction houses, hardware stores, 
and junk yards; any place where a tool, a coil 
of rope, or some other country. necessity 
might be bought cheaply. We picked up a 
few pieces of simple sturdy furniture in sec- 
ond hand stores together with such country 
necessities as sourkraut crocks and wash tubs. 
A wood burning cook stove, kerosene lamps, 
and a multitude of small things such as milk 
pails and weather stripping were bought from 
a mail order house and sent by freight to the 
depot nearest the old Shadoan place. 

We knew that no trucker could be per- 
suaded for anything short of the price of his 
truck to go to our farm. George built a 
two wheeled trailer; a sturdy, heavy cartlike 
affair of about a ton capacity. When it was 
loaded for our first trip down, I doubted if 
Henry could budge it, but Henry proved 
more than equal to the job. We made three 
trips with trailer loads of furniture, tools and 
supplies. And slow, fearsome trips they were 
over the last ten miles with myself walking 
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behind and squinching my eyes when the 
] 


high piled trailer swayed and teetered over 


the rocky road and threatened to spill over a 


creek canyon or hillside, taking car, husband, 
and all. 

Then at about three o’clock on one Sep- 
tember morning we stopped with the last 
trailer load on a low hill a few miles from 
the city where we had lived. We sat a long 
time and looked back at the red-yellow glow 
of street lamps through smoke and fog. We 
wondered how long it would be before we 
would see a city’s lights again, and for a 
time we drove in silence. I think we were 
a little afraid. Maybe an untrained para- 
chutist when he has left the plane but his 
chute has not yet op 


ned fel 
The opinions and forebodings of most of 


t as we 
] 


our friends and all of our relatives had added 
little to our happiness. All were curious, and 


dubious, about the outcome. During the 
first weeks we were sl i 
inquiry. One mother-in-law even sent spe- 


cial delivery letters, air mail notes, and tele- 


] } 
+ 


1owered with letters of 


grams; in due course of time all were brought 
by the mule which twice each week plodded 
to the little postoffice about a mile and a 


]. Answering many 


half away with the mail. 
letters was out of the question. So it was 
that I decided to keep a journal of our first 
year in the backwoods, make a few carbons, 
send it out month by month, and let the 


curious circulate it among themselves. 


OW, after more than two years I find 
That first year 


simple than 


it rather fun to read it. 


was more absorbing and less 
any spent in a city. 


reads: Sept. 5... “Last night after getting 


A part of the first entry 


were thankful 


here about eight o’clock we 
for the mattress laid down on our first trip, 
supper of cold 


baked 


and after eating a 







































beans fell sound asleep, too tired to worry 
over the rattlers and copperheads that might 
crawl through the holes in the floor. The 
only light I have is lantern light, for though 
I found all parts of the kerosene lamps I 
could not find the bundle of wicks, nor can 
I find breakfast coffee. One 
consoling thought is that in two or three 
days the kitchen will be in shape to receive 
Cooking three meals a day 
in a fireplace with a backwall that 
threatens to fall into the pots and pans is 
nerve wracking to say the least.” 

In the scattered forest community where 
only two men pretended to be farmers and 
these with scrub milk cows and scanty gar- 
den it was impossible to buy milk, butter, 
eggs, or fresh Because of this 
George decided to get our cow and chickens 
Then began the fright- 
ening business of buying animals at the stock- 
yards forty miles away in a little county 
seat town and bringing them home in the 
trailer. 

There was that fearsome time when the 
trailer broke down with a restive thousand 
pound cow who threatened to kill herself 
and the calf and turn over Henry as well. 
Even now I dislike to read my account of 
the dreadful night when George came home 
late with our first cow only to remember 
that there was no unloading platform. In 
trying to unload on a sloping bank, the 
trailer, built high to clear the rocks in the 
road, tipped backward on its two wheels 
precipitating the cow on her head. We 
wrung our hands and thought she was dead 
with the little calf crushed by her weight. 
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Within ten minutes the calf was nuzzling the 
cow, and the cow jerking up mouthsfull 
of grass and weeds. 

Once the animals were safely home our 
troubles were not over. Our ignorance was 
aggravated by makeshift barns and almost 
no fence. All government bulletins take for 
granted that one has fence and barns before 
animals and so give no directions for farming 
without such things. 

The eight hens were my only charge. 
George who had never milked a cow or fed 
a pig went about the business of learning how 
to tend the nine head of cattle, the five pigs, 
and the three ewes we bought in the first few 
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weeks of our arrival. There is that never- 
to-be-forgotten first milking when life was 
full of ifs. If the cow had milk, and if the 
calf did not get it all, and if George could 
only get a little we would have fresh milk. 
It is rather fun to read now that... “when 
her bag was limp with not another squirt, 
George emerged with about a pint of milk, 
a crick in his hand, and cramps in his arm.” 
But then we wondered in despair if we could 
ever manage a cow. But soon we bought a 
great brindled milk cow, and, as George grew 
more skillful, milk and butter ceased to be 
a problem. 

The more animals we acquired, the more 
complicated life became. The heifers and 
the ewes were always running away into the 
government forest or the canebrakes. We 
would not see them for days, then in a fit 
of worry would, to the neglect of many press- 
ing jobs, go hunting them. We always found 
the heifers and herded them home, but the 
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ewes left us completely and we never saw 
them again until January, when they came 
in fat, sassy, and heavy with lambs. 

Now that the cows and the chickens were 
helping feed us, we had to worry about feed- 
ing them as well as the sheep and the pigs. 
After a good deal of dickering George suc- 
ceeded in buying the tenants crop of corn 
at a fairly reasonable price. Scattered as it 
was in many little patches all over creation 
we had no way of knowing the acreage, much 
less the yield, but at least it gave us enough 
feed for the winter. 

The wanderings of our animals brought 
us into acquaintainceship with most of our 
neighbors within a radius of four or five 
miles. “Those hill people will always be 
tramping in to see you with hordes of chil- 
dren if you are friendly, and if you’re not 
friendly they’re liable to shoot you,” is some- 
thing of a generalization of the opinion of 
most of our friends and_ relatives. 
Though we had never admitted it, we had 


city 


been somewhat worried about our relation- 
ships with the community. When we lived 
here a time we realized that hill people are 
often more tolerant than the intelligentsia 
knew in cities. They never called us 
crazy for coming to a run-down farm in the 
hills, or seemed surprised when they walked 
upon us to find me typing. Though more 
than half the men around us have been 
mixed up in liquor trouble to the extent of 
going to county jail or even the state peni- 
tentiary, they have, after the first ice was 
broken, been friendly and helpful. During 
our first months passersby were always show- 
ing George how to do something. hings 
not mentioned in bulletins such as how to 
dig a posthole in ground too rocky for the 
government to consider. 


we 
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From the neighbors I have gradually accu- 
mulated quite a collection of superstitions, 
quaint phrases, weather signs and forecasts, 
song ballads, tales of moonshining and fox 
hunting lore. All the neighbors would make 
good copy especially the preacher who, ac- 
cording to old lady Cowan “is lazy and works 
his wife to death; he will get no reward in 
heaven because he is getting it all on earth; 
all he has to do is run around and preach a 
little and eat chicken dinners while sinners 
work.” Old lady Cowan herself could be 
divided into three or four novels; she is the 
community midwife and doctor in general. 
The visit of a “real doctor” is a rare occur- 
rence indeed, but with old lady Cowan to 
manage, the death rate is surprisingly low, 
while the birth rate high. I have listened 
an hour to the old woman tell tales of births 
and deaths and accidents she has witnessed 
in her forty years of doctoring. 


Y late November the kitchen looked like 
this; 
fourteen by twenty-three—with smokestained 
walls on one end and bare boards on the 
other. The newly built shelves, cupboards, 
and work tables overflow with supplies of 
all kinds from graham flour and other gro- 
Hung on 


“a great grimy ceilinged room— 


ceries to tankage for the pigs. 
nails driven into the walls, spilling off shelves, 
and heaped in far corners are George’s sup- 
plies—nails, bolts, screws, carpenter’s tools, 
oil cans, gardening tools, hatchets, axes, cross 
cut saw, coils of rope, pulleys, block and 
tackle, wrecking bars, meat hooks, a hand 


pump and pipe to bring water from the 
spring.” 

Our kitchen was further enlivened with 
one hundred baby chickens. When we or- 
dered them we had thought that after a few 
days there would be time to build a brooder, 
but there never was. While they were small 
we brooded them behind the cookstove at 
night, then we made a place for them in an 
unused upstairs room where for lack of time 
to build a chicken house they stayed until 
spring. The young roosters furnished plenty 
of fried chicken all winter, and when spring 
came the pullets laid for us an almost em- 
barrassing number of eggs. There was no 
place to sell the overflow. 

Around Christmas, George began the 
butchering of three fattening pigs, and gov- 
ernment bulletin-directed, managed with 
what we thought was great success. Though 
the cows, pigs, and chickens caused us a lot 
of excitement they did furnish us with good 
sturdy food that carried us through the most 
severe winter the region has ever known. 

The journal tells of one eighteen below 
morning when George brought in a hen 
stiff with the cold; the only tragedy from the 
winter weather. The journal also tells of my 
trying to mop the end of the kitchen farthest 
from the redhot cook stove and my failure 
because the water froze on the linoleum be- 
fore it could be mopped away. Thawing 
out the milk, butter, water, and even fresh 
meat was a regular morning’s chore. 

Other notes tell of long tramps in the 
crisp snow after the yearling heifers gone 
away to the canebrakes, of nights when we 
studied the wonder of the stars, big and 
bright and low, undimmed by smoke or fog. 
There is mention of long evenings by a roar- 
ing sheet iron stove when we sipped great 
quantities of tea, talked some, listened to the 
north wind in the pine trees, read some, and 
got quite a lot of writing done. 

The spring was perhaps our hardest time. 
We wanted to do such a multitude of things; 
writing, gardening, pruning, fencing, cutting 
brush, and there was always the temptation 
to follow the example of the heifers and the 
sheep and run away into the flowering woods 
and watch spring come to the hills. I am 
ashamed to say that quite often I used calf 
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hunting and wild green picking as excuses for 
long rambles by the river and over the ridges. 

George was always hunting plowboys, for 
in our community, mules, plows, and boys 
are all scarce, especially in the spring. Some- 
times he could find a mule but no plowboy, 
sometimes a boy with no mule; then when 
the two were at last together it would rain. 
But somehow we got seed in the ground— 
grass, clover, oats, a few acres in corn, and 
twenty-six varieties of garden seed. 

To my growing surprise the seed came 
up; the apple, pear, and plum trees, the 
blackberries and other fruits spared by the 
late frosts bloomed. By full lush summer 
time we had more fruits and vegetables than 
we could eat or can. There was corn and 
hay for another year, and two more young 
calves, four lambs, and eight young pigs to 
feed it to. September came; our first year 
was over. Though we had not done the 
writing we had expected to do, we were alive 
and I think, a little proud. 


Life had been full. A leafing of the jour- 
nal gives some idea of the many things we 
had to do; work we had never done before 
and in our scheme for the simple life had 
not thought of doing ; everything from crude 
plumbing and carpentry to castrating pigs 
and calves. 

There were trials and frustrations. May 4 
is one of the hardest days recorded in my 
notes. It began with a long search after 
one of our best black yearling heifers. Guided 
by low circling buzzards we found her dead. 
We didn’t know what had killed her, maybe 
blackleg; we decided to burn her and through 
carelessness let the fire rip across the sedge 
grass field and into the woods. We and the 
neighbors fought fire until after dark and only 
put it out after several acres had been 
burned and the fire gone perilously near the 
forest. We came home, too tired to think of 
cooking or even eating, only to learn that our 
most dependable milk cow was missing. 
George spent about four days tracking her 
down in the forest where she had gone on 
a glorious jaunt, and such is the nature of 
cows that after not having been milked for 
so long she gave little milk until she fresh- 
ened again. 


There were bright days, too. March 30 
was such a day: “Amid a great uproar of 
cackling the young pullets produced their 
first egg... . J As George was going to milk 
in a cold rainy twilight he heard a crying 
sound so eerie and yet so human that his 
hair rose on end as he went hunting it. He 
found our first lamb left by a crazy old ewe 
to chill in the rain. He wrapped it in his 
jumper and hurried home with it. I rubbed 
it with a gunny sack until it was dry then 
took it back to its mother. After I came 
back to the house to keep the supper warm, 
George worked to make the old ewe nurse 
and claim her lamb. At last he succeeded, 
and full of warm milk the lamb left off its 
bleating and lay down and slept.” 


I think we were just as proud over the 
saving of the lamb as when we received a 
check from a farm journal with an invitation 
to submit some more small articles. “They 
sound real,” said the editor. There was also 
an unexpected royalty from my old novel, an 
interested letter from a publisher inquiring 
about a possible novel, and a commission to 
do some children’s work. Even so, there were 
rejection slips. But somehow they never 
seemed to hurt so much as in the city. Maybe 
because our lives, apart from typewriters and 
rejection slips, were too full and interesting, 
or maybe it was because our heads were filled 
with so many other things of which we would 
like to write. Life in the backwoods taxes 
the body, but we never have that mental 
dullness and staleness that used to hang like 
widow’s weeds about our heads when at eve- 
ning we confronted a typewriter after a day 
in an office. 











STORY BUYER 


Being an Account of a Half Hour 
Spent with Mr. Henry La Cossitt 
of Hannibal, Missouri, fiction edi- 
tor of The American Magazine. 


By DENIS PLIMMER 


N the thirteenth 
floor of the Postum 


Building on Park 


Avenue you approach a 
gray-haired and rather icy 
lady. You say to her, “Mr. 
Plimmer to see Mr. La 
Cossitt by appointment,’ and she murmurs 
into the telephone, “There’s a Mr. Plimmer 


here who says he has an appointment with 
Mr. La Cossitt.” 
That “a’”’ (and the 


the perhaps unconscious 


says”) is a part of 


psychology of big 


business, its enormous sales-resistance, its 

subtle method of reducing 

in your own eyes. 
You’re meditating this, 


copy of The 


your importance 


and looking t 


American Mas 


hroug 


AZl 
71 NE 


a spare 





which you’ve picked up from a nearby table, 


when a 
your 


is lady repeats 
You put down the 


] , > 
pleasant-spoken you! 


name in your ear. 
magazine with a firmness which you ins a 
hope will impress all onlookers with the fa 
that you didn’t intend to steal it. You den 
flossy 


follow the from the rather 
workmanlike 





: 
young lady 
: “i 
reception-room to a severely 
desert of glass-partitioned offices, and in on 


of these you forget about the system entirely 


La 


for you are shaking hands with Henry 
Cossitt. 

“Well,” you murmur inanely, “how ar 
you?” Mr. La Cossitt smiles oe lly, 
and you launch into the business at hand 


In the first place, how does Mr. La Goss tt 
like being Fic $a Editor of a big slick? Until 


recently he was in the New York office of 
Twentieth Century-Fox. Doing what e: 


“T was called ‘contact editor’,’ La Cossitt 


explains. “A contact editor is a kind of a 

story-scout. I had a lot of contacts with pub- 
9 
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NO 


he USES, 
and 
\ maintained 


lishing magazine 
so on, and | 
contact with 
ssible sources of that elu- 
sive creation, a good story 
pains for the movies.” 
Then this job must be 
Editor La Cossitt 


offices, 





quite a drastic change? 
shakes his head. 
“It’s the old 


started out as 


familiar path. You see, I 
a newspaperman and a free- 
that and before I’d 
t you might consider the routine 
At various times I’d 
assistant purser of a 
Then I 
nd I worked on papers 
Louis, Cleveland. There 
Washington for a 
and I started 
We got out 
profit was sixteen cents, 
That was in 1918 
znd World War I interfered with our plans. 
I got into the and book field, first 
free-lance then in an editorial 
way. I worked for several outfits. Butterick, 
Doubleday Doran, the defunct Tower group.” 
He paused. “Yes, I’ve bought quite a bit of 
magazine and book material, so this is a 
pretty familiar groove to be back in.” 
While La Cossitt is talking, take a 
0k around the office and at its occupant. 
The none too big—just an area of 
floor surrounded by |! Through 
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woman who is perched, pencil in hand, on a 
corner of desk. 

So this is where your story goes after you 
drop the big flat envelope (return postage 
enclosed) into the mailbox. It’s a very plain 
office, functionally designed for clerical work, 
and with none of the modernistic flim-flam 
of the outer reception-room. La Cossitt sits— 
and sometimes slumps— behind a_ broad 
garred desk strewn with letters, ash-trays, 
inkwells, paper-clip receptacles, pencils, a 
calendar. Some scattered chairs maintain a 
kind of spiritual contact with the desk, and 
you get a hurried impression of a small table 
to your right with things on it. What things? 
Just things. A pair of gloves, maybe, and 
some Magazines. .-. 

You look around for the proverbial pile of 
dog-eared manuscripts, but surprisingly you 
don’t find it. There’s no such pile here. A 
scattering of story manuscripts in various con- 
ditions of editorial improvement are visible. 
That’s all. It’s a business-like place and not 
a bit literary. Just a place where a man 
works. 

And, remembering that, you look back at 
Henry La Cossitt. You noticed his size when 
you entered the room. He’s tall—possibly six 
foot. Broad too, but trim and well built. You 
imagine that with a week or so of training, 
this man might fight half a dozen creditable 
rounds with any Athletic Club coach. Or 
maybe break par if he were a golfer. (He 
isn’t, by the way. “I swim,” he says.) In 
brief, Henry La Cossitt is 
as far away from the lite- 
rary man, in the old-fash- 
ioned sense, as his office is 
far from the atmospheric 
den in which you’ve imag- 
ined an old-time editor 
lounging behind a heap 
of manuscripts, behind a 
drifting veil of smoke from 
aseasoned briar. This man, 
La Cossitt, with his neat clothes, his large but 
well-kept brown moustache, his general air 
of competence, would seem, to the layman, 
more at home in a broker’s office than in an 
editor’s chair. But he’s mighty well suited 
where he is. He’s the 1942 model, that’s all, 
and judging from the fiction he spots through 
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The American each month, he’s at least as 
good a model as they were putting out in 
the days when Richard Harding Davis was 
every small boy’s hero, and O. Henry 
haunted the Little Rheinschloss on Irving 
Place. 

I asked an obvious question, and my host 
began to talk quietly. 

“Sure we buy a lot of stuff from unknowns. 
You’ve only to read the magazine to realize 
that. You see plenty of names you’ve seen 
before. We’re always looking for new people, 
people who can be developed into steady 
contributors to The We like to 
find a fellow who can write, and really build 
him into a name. It’s more satisfying to us 
because that way we’re more apt to get the 
kind of stuff we really need, and also because 
we take pride in our ‘stable.’ Sure we buy 
from the name writers. Every magazine has 
to do that. But I don’t think we’re quite so 
dependent on established authors as most 


American. 


magazines in our class.” 

To prove the foregoing, La Cossitt turns 
to several lengthy typed lists stapled together 
which lie on the desk at his right hand. He 
riffles through the sheets, lets his eye drift 
down the list of titles and authors. 

“Here’s one from a fellow who’s made 
three pulp sales,” he murmurs, deep-voiced, 
chin resting on “Here’s another 
straight over the transom. Picked out from 
the slush pile by one of the staff. Author of 
this one never sold a line of writing in his 
life.” He runs his pencil 
down the page. “Now, 
here’s a string of three first 
sales to The American. 
Vignettes, all of them. One 
of these authors has writ- 
ten Westerns. The others 
are graduates of the little 
magazines.” Momentarily 
he looks up. “Funny about 
that vignette length, you 
know. Because it’s short, it looks easy. Many 
writers apparently stab at it, thinking in 
terms of a generous check for a half hour’s 
work. But most of those lads don’t get past 
the preliminary weeding-out. Some of our 
vignette writers are pretty steady sellers, 
though, and specialize in the brief form. 


chest. 
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You’ve got to write your 500-word yarn with 
all the finesse and polish you’d accord a piece 
four times its length. And then a little extra. 
Once in awhile we remake our vignettes from 
longer lengths submitted to us. We cut down 
a short-short or a storiette. We’ve even been 
known to reduce a full-length story to its 
basic point, then re-tell it more pungently in 
the vignette length.” 

I asked him if he’d recommend DicEst 
readers to try that length in preference to 
others. He shook his head. “We buy all 
kinds.” He flipped over the last page of his 
list, tossed it to one side. “Yes, new writers 
How many in a 


are welcome here, if good.’ 
year? Twenty percent of the total? La Cossitt 
couldn’t say offhand. 

Through the window we could see that the 
hitherto threatening sky was growing brighter. 
There were shreds of blue now, brilliant and 
burning and that brought me to another 
matter. 

What about war fiction? 

La Cossitt glanced over our shoulder to 
nod at a passing office boy who had galley- 
proofs over his arm. 

“Well, fiction today must recognize the 
fact that the war exists,” he said slowly. “You 
can’t write of a world which bears no re- 
semblance to the one our readers live in, and 
call it modern. I don’t say you must write 
war stories. That’s not necessary at all. But 
you can’t deny the headlines. Since this 
Japanese development and our actual entry 
on the side of Britain, that goes double. If 
your hero is a young man of twenty-five, you 
must, for instance, let us know about his draft 
status. Otherwise we’re apt to wonder how 
he has time to be riding with Susie in a 
canoe. Of course normal life is not always 
directly connected with current news dis- 
patches, but there is almost always an indirect 
reverberation. There isn’t even an actual 
need to mention the war at all, but the mil- 
lion and one tiny angles which the war pro- 
duces are sure to enter into your writing 
somewhere. Fiction needn’t be about the war, 
but it must admit the war if it is meant to 
describe the current scene.” 

And_ what war stories? 


about straight 


Stories about actual fighting, espionage. One 
major slick recently sent out word to all 
literary agents that no such fiction would be 
accepted. 

Says La Cossitt: “The war’s the biggest 
thing in the world, and I don’t see how you 
can ignore it as subject matter.” Then he 
smiles faintly. “But there’s too much talk 
about kinds of stories. What we want are 
good stories of almost any kind, but prefera- 
bly with a hopeful outlook. Nowadays 
soundly-based courage are 
necessities. We need both in our daily round. 
We need both in the fiction we read. I don’t 
say that you mustn’t write a tragic story. 


optimism and 


That’s allowable enough. But even in your 
tragedy, try to end on a note of hope.” 

He settled his body a little, tilted his chair 
back. 

“Another thing. In this business we're all 
coming to realize the growing importance of 
the feminine market even to a magazine of 
general circulation like The American. To- 
day women are the more important half of 
the reading public. And you’ve got to write 
with that huge group of feminine readers in 
mind. Emotional stories, glamorous stories, 
problem stories presented attractively—these 
have proved most popular with women. And 
as far as sex is concerned, it may be treated 
frankly 
ment is also in good taste.” 


at any time, provided your treat- 


I remembered that he had referred to “the 
staff.” When an unsolicited manuscript ar- 
rives in the slush pile on any given morning, 
how is it treated by Mr. La Cossitt and his 
colleagues? Some writers still console them- 
selves for their rejections by saying that their 
stuff was sent back unread. Is this ever the 
case on the thirteenth floor of the Postum 
Building? 

“Emphatically no,” says La Cossitt, “nor 
in any other reputable magazine office. We 
We want them sent in. With- 
I can sin- 


need stories. 
out them, we’d have no book! 
cerely say that your story has as much chance 
as anybody’s. We play no favorites in this 
office, and I frankly don’t believe any of the 
major magazines do to any appreciable ex- 
tent. That would be bad business. And slick 
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magazines are business enterprises, believe it 
or not!” 

Talking to Henry La Cossitt, I found 
myself seeing quite clearly the actual posi- 
tion of the editor in today’s magazine set-up. 
To beginning writers he is a cross between a 
bogie-man and St. Peter at the Gates of 
Heaven. He is believed to wield superhuman 
powers and wield them with a wanton disre- 
gard of all common sense, and with particu- 
lar dislike for the individual writer who has 
just mailed him a story. He is pictured turn- 
ing back scripts which come in unsolicited 
without having read them because their 
authors “have no pull.” To other favored— 
but mysterious—individuals who have the 
necessary pull he is envisioned dispensing 
with a prodigal hand checks of majestic pro- 
portions. The beginning writer reads a story 
published in a major slick, and because he 
doesn’t like it he imagines some dark chican- 
ery in the New York publishing district. “Aw, 
what’s the use?” he exclaims. “That guy 
probably knew the editor.” He never imag- 
ines that the author of the particular yarn he 
is reading may be, as like as not, a young 
fellow like himself—obscure, unknown, the 
possessor of a mongrel terrier, two acres of 
botom land, and a broken-down Underwood; 
that this chap probably has been getting two 
rejections per week for three years and that 
this sudden check from a national magazine 
is like a golden ray of light slanting through 
a wintry sky. 

Too many beginners invent fairy-lands 
from which they themselves are forever 
barred “because they don’t know the right 
people.” These inventions can cover multi- 
tudes of sins, most of which can be grouped 
under Laziness, Lack of Application, or Lack 
of Talent. They fail completely to under- 
stand that La Cossitt of The American, 
Constance Smith of McCall’s, Littauer of 
Collier’s, and the rest of the editorial gang 
in New York are people whose prime job is 
to ferret you out, to buy your stuff, to get 
you to write more stuff, to send you a check 
as often as you earn one. They’re not in- 
fallible judges of a good story, but they’re 
pretty good under the circumstances, and 
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what one misses another is pretty sure to 
pick up, if the script has any intrinsic value. 
There are lamentable exceptions to every 
generalization like the foregoing, but it’s an 
inescapable fact that the editor who fails to 
recognize and to buy the best material availa- 
ble, no matter who writes it, is an editor who 
will soon be on the street with holes in his 
shoes. 

Henry La Cossitt speaks bluntly about his 
job and his relations with writers. In his tone 
is a little hint of surprise that anybody should 
be interested enough to come to his office 
and ask questions about matters which to him 
seem so obvious. 

You rise, then you pause. What about 
Mr. La Cossitt in his private capacity? 

He shakes his head. 

“This is a twenty-four-hour-a-day job,” he 
explains. “You go to sleep with it at night. 
You wake up with it in the morning. I like 
to read. I look into most of the new books, 
read through quite a few. I can’t remember 
at the moment any particular titles. And 
there are the older books, solid work. Dickens 
Tolstoy, Kipling, and whatever else is hang- 
ing around loose. I like plays and see as 
many as I can. A movie once in a while if 
the schedule allows.” 


He’s married and has a little girl, six. Any 
signs of a literary future there yet? 


“No. She just plays. It’s a little soon to 
tell.” 


You shake hands briefly, pass through the 
reception-room to the elevators. Outside on 
Park Avenue there’s sunshine and a cold 
wind. The sky is clear steel-blue. Far to the 
east a silver-gray cloud-bank is rolling back 
over the horizon before the wind. 


The all-clear has sounded in New York’s 
first air-alarm. On your way down the street 
you hear that the whole thing was staged. 
Like a lifeboat drill. You remember with a 
sudden start that you’d meant to ask La Cos- 
sitt about his birthplace, which is Hannibal, 
Missouri. Mark Twain spent his boyhood 
there. Was The American’s Fiction Editor 
of the sacred stock whence came Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn? Wondering vaguely, you 
turn into Forty-seventh Street and head west. 
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You've got to write your 500-word yarn with 
all the finesse and polish you’d accord a piece 
four times its length. And then a little extra. 
Once in awhile we remake our vignettes from 
longer lengths submitted to us. We cut down 
a short-short or a storiette. We’ve even been 
known to reduce a full-length story to its 
basic point, then re-tell it more pungently in 
the vignette length.” 

I asked him if he’d 
readers to try that length in preference to 
He shook his head. “We buy all 
He flipped over the last page of his 
“Yes, new writers 


How many in a 


recommend DIcEst 
others. 
kinds.” 
list, tossed it to one side. 
are welcome here, if good.” 
year? Twenty percent of the total? La Cossitt 
couldn’t say offhand. 

Through the window we could see that the 
hitherto threatening sky was growing brighter. 
There were shreds of blue now, brilliant and 
burning and that brought me to another 
matter. 

What about war fiction? 

La Cossitt glanced over our shoulder to 
nod at a passing office boy who had galley- 
proofs over his arm. 

“Well, fiction today must recognize the 
fact that the war exists,” he said slowly. “You 
can’t write of a world which bears no re- 
semblance to the one our readers live in, and 
call it modern. I don’t say you must write 
war stories. That’s not necessary at all. But 
you can’t deny the headlines. Since this 
Japanese development and our actual entry 
on the side of Britain, that goes double. If 
your hero is a young man of twenty-five, you 
must, for instance, let us know about his draft 
status. Otherwise we’re apt to wonder how 
he has time to be riding with Susie in a 
canoe. Of course normal life is not always 
directly connected with current news dis- 
patches, but there is almost always an indirect 
reverberation. There isn’t even an actual 
need to mention the war at all, but the mil- 
lion and one tiny angles which the war pro- 
duces are sure to enter into your writing 
somewhere. Fiction needn’t be about the war, 
but it must admit the war if it is meant to 
describe the current scene.” 

And straight war stories? 


what about 
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Stories about actual fighting, espionage. One 
major slick recently sent out word to all 
literary agents that no such fiction would be 
accepted. 

Says La Cossitt: “The war’s the biggest 
thing in the world, and I don’t see how you 
can ignore it as subject matter.” Then he 
smiles faintly. “But there’s too much talk 
about kinds of stories. What we want are 
good stories of almost any kind, but prefera- 
bly outlook. Nowadays 
soundly-based and courage are 
necessities. We need both in our daily round, 
We need both in the fiction we read. I don’t 
say that you mustn’t write a tragic story, 


with a_ hopeful 


optimism 


That’s allowable enough. But even in your 
tragedy, try to end on a note of hope.” 

He settled his body a little, tilted his chair 
back. 

“Another thing. In this business we're all 
coming to realize the growing importance of 
the feminine market even to a magazine of 
general circulation like The American. To- 
day women are the more important half of 
the reading public. And you’ve got to write 
with that huge group of feminine readers in 
mind. Emotional stories, glamorous stories, 
problem stories presented attractively—these 
have proved most popular with women. And 
as far as sex is concerned, it may be treated 
frankly at any time, provided your treat- 
ment is also in good taste.” 

I remembered that he had referred to “the 
staff.” When an unsolicited manuscript ar- 
rives in the slush pile on any given morning, 
how is it treated by Mr. La Cossitt and his 
colleagues? Some writers still console them- 
selves for their rejections by saying that their 
stuff was sent back unread. Is this ever the 
case on the thirteenth floor of the Postum 
Building ? 

“Emphatically no,” says La Cossitt, 
in any other reputable magazine office. We 
We want them sent in. With- 
I can sin- 


“nor 


need stories. 
out them, we’d have no book! 
cerely say that your story has as much chance 
as anybody’s. We play no favorites in this 
office, and I frankly don’t believe any of the 
major magazines do to any appreciable ex- 
tent. That would be bad business. And slick 
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magazines are business enterprises, believe it 
or not!” 

Talking to Henry La Cossitt, I found 
myself seeing quite clearly the actual posi- 
tion of the editor in today’s magazine set-up. 
To beginning writers he is a cross between a 
bogie-man and St. Peter at the Gates of 
Heaven. He is believed to wield superhuman 
powers and wield them with a wanton disre- 
gard of all common sense, and with particu- 
lar dislike for the individual writer who has 
just mailed him a story. He is pictured turn- 
ing back scripts which come in unsolicited 
without having read them because their 
authors “have no pull.” To other favored 
but mysterious—individuals who have the 
necessary pull he is envisioned dispensing 
with a prodigal hand checks of majestic pro- 
portions. The beginning writer reads a story 
published in a major slick, and because he 
doesn’t like it he imagines some dark chican- 
ery in the New York publishing district. “Aw, 
what’s the use?” he exclaims. “That guy 
probably knew the editor.” He never imag- 
ines that the author of the particular yarn he 
is reading may be, as like as not, a young 
fellow like himself—obscure, unknown, the 
possessor of a mongrel terrier, two acres of 
botom land, and a broken-down Underwood; 
that this chap probably has been getting two 
rejections per week for three years and that 
this sudden check from a national magazine 
is like a golden ray of light slanting through 
a wintry sky. 





Too many beginners invent fairy-lands 
from which they themselves are forever 
barred “because they don’t know the right 
people.” These inventions can cover multi- 
tudes of sins, most of which can be grouped 
under Laziness, Lack of Application, or Lack 
of Talent. They fail completely to under- 
stand that La Cossitt of The American, 
Constance Smith of McCall’s, Littauer of 
Collier’s, and the rest of the editorial gang 
in New York are people whose prime job is 
to ferret you out, to buy your stuff, to get 
you to write more stuff, to send you a check 
as often as you earn one. They’re not in- 
fallible judges of a good story, but they’re 
pretty good under the circumstances, and 
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what one misses another is pretty sure to 
pick up, if the script has any intrinsic value. 
There are lamentable exceptions to every 
generalization like the foregoing, but it’s an 
inescapable fact that the editor who fails to 
recognize and to buy the best material availa- 
ble, no matter who writes it, is an editor who 
will soon be on the street with holes in his 
shoes. 

Henry La Cossitt speaks bluntly about his 
job and his relations with writers. In his tone 
is a little hint of surprise that anybody should 
be interested enough to come to his office 
and ask questions about matters which to him 
seem so obvious. 

You rise, then you pause. What about 
Mr. La Cossitt in his private capacity? 

He shakes his head. 

“This is a twenty-four-hour-a-day job,” he 
explains. “You go to sleep with it at night. 
You wake up with it in the morning. I like 
to read. I look into most of the new books, 
read through quite a few. I can’t remember 
at the moment any particular titles. And 
there are the older books, solid work. Dickens 
Tolstoy, Kipling, and whatever else is hang- 
ing around loose. I like plays and see as 
many as I can. A movie once in a while if 
the schedule allows.” 


He’s married and has a little girl, six. Any 
signs of a literary future there yet? 


“No. She just plays. It’s a little soon to 
tell.” 


You shake hands briefly, pass through the 
reception-room to the elevators. Outside on 
Park Avenue there’s sunshine and a cold 
wind. The sky is clear steel-blue. Far to the 
east a silver-gray cloud-bank is rolling back 
over the horizon before the wind. 


The all-clear has sounded in New York’s 
first air-alarm. On your way down the street 
you hear that the whole thing was staged. 
Like a lifeboat drill. You remember with a 
sudden start that you’d meant to ask La Cos- 
sitt about his birthplace, which is Hannibal, 
Missouri. Mark Twain spent his boyhood 
there. Was The American’s Fiction Editor 
of the sacred stock whence came Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn? Wondering vaguely, you 
turn into Forty-seventh Street and head west. 
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By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


AVY, Draft, and other war activities 

ping 
for a long time. 

of the United States into the War has intensi- 


: , , 1 : 
Nave been set into fiction siowly 


rhe triple entrance 


fied the demand for story backgrounds which 
involve current news situations. 

Editors 
fiction will follow 


agree that, for a while, 
with the news. If, 


as in England, readers sag under the radio 


seem to 


aiong 


and newspaper din, there will be an outcry 
for more “escape”’ fiction. 

Western stories are and will remain almost 
purely “escape” material. Pseudo-science goes 
its own fantastic way without much heed to 
the news. But detective and mystery stories 
So 


show a closer tie-up with war situations. 


do the love and confession fields. 


HE Guide Magazines, 551 Fifth Avenue, 


are talking excitedly about t 


heir new fan 


magazine, Stardom. The first issue is to be 
on sale January 15, and dated February. If 
you are interested in this field, you will want 
to see the first issue in order to study the 
special style which has been worked out. 
Something new in fan publications, the edi- 


tors claim. 
well represented in the 
clusive rights on two of the 
tures are reported to make this new maga- 
zine something to watch. While most of the 
material will be obtained from Hollywood 
and the authorized writers, the editorial staff 
say that it is quite possible that other writers 
may have access to special feature ideas that 


Tops in Hollywood writers are 
| 

And ex- 
h 
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first issue. 


season's 


est pic- 
i 


would be acceptable, such as special slants on 
New York visits of the stars. Payment wil 
be according to value. Wade Nichols is the 
New York editor. Carl Schroeder is super- 


vising editor, in the Hollywood office. 


A new title in the Thrilling line-up is 
Rodeo Romances. 
Leo Margulies, this is just what the name 
implies. All types of Western stories with 
any connection with are wanted. 

9 


~ 


According to the editor, 


rodeos 


6 


These need not be about rodeo contests, as 
this would make a monotonous book. But 
anything at all touching the various prob- 
raising wild horses for rodeos, for in- 
stance. The small rodeos in towns through 
the West and Southwest are the best bet for 
settings. The big fancy rodeos of the Eastern 
cities will be taken care of largely in feature 
by arrangement with the 
editor. Either the man’s or the girl’s view- 
point is acceptable. Stories must have a ro- 
mance actively motivating the plot. Payment 
is a half cent per word and up, on accept- 
ance. Reports are very prompt in this firm. 
To start off, Rodeo Romances will be a quar- 

But writers don’t need to fear a blind 
alley for too-specialized material, as the 
editor points out that Thrilling Ranch Stories 
and occasionally Popular Western both use 
stories of this same type. Address: 10 East 
40th Street. 


lems: 


stories written 


terly. 


An important need for new material has 
developed in the war-air books of the Thrill- 
ing group. R A F Aces will remain, as in the 
past, a book of stories of the British air force, 
with American flyers as heroes in many of 
the adventures. But the others of this group, 
Air War Stories, The American Eagle and 
Sky Fighters, need new type material. This 
must be American flyers fighting for Amer- 
ica, with any setting where such action might 
take place—heaven knows by the time these 
notes get into print. You’ve got plenty of 
choice for color and excitement right now. 
Editor Margulies expects to make more 
exact needs known in this field as soon as 
more accurate information about the United 
States war activities is available. 


The ten detective and mystery books of 
the Thrilling group will use more stories of 
sabotage, spy activities, and other events con- 
nected with the American fight. But they 
won't lose sight of the fact that their primary 
job is pure entertainment—the sort of escape 
reading which helps bolster the American 
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public’s morale by providing relaxation. 
Sports fiction here takes into consideration 
the war to the extent of story settings in 
camps, for instance. The love books have 
more heroes who are fighting, are in camp, 
who are engaged in war industries, etc. Love 
never ignores realities completely—not in the 
stories editors want today. Address of all 
the Thrilling group: 10 East 40th Street. 

Western Tales, of the Fictioneers line, is 
changing to a new title: Fifteen Western 
Tales. Look for the new name on the stands 
January 10. The biggest need now is for 
short Westerns. There are also three novel- 
ettes of about 10,000 words each in every is- 
sue. Alden Norton edits this. Address: 205 
East 42nd Street. 

Warner’s long-established monthly, Field 
and Stream, has a new editor, David M. 
Newell. He replaces Ray P. Holland. There 
is, however, no change in the editorial policy. 
The magazine will continue as a sportsmen’s 
Bible, using articles of 2,500 to 3,000 words 
on camping, fishing, hunting, and othe 
forms of outdoor life. Photographs of high 
caliber are desirable with articles. And pay- 
ment is on acceptance, at a cent a word and 
up. Address: 515 Madison Avenue. 

The Kingsway Press has moved from the 
eighteenth floor down to the fifteenth floor 
at 354 Fourth Avenue, and has joined office 
forces with the book Wildred 
Funk, Inc. But there has been no change of 
policy. Your Life is a monthly, using short 
articles of an inspirational and helpful na- 
ture—and the very best writing. Your Per- 
sonality dips enough out of the mail for its 
twice-a-year appearances. Your Health ap- 
pears quarterly, and uses articles on various 
phases of health. Requirements are high, 
and payments are good 
too. Douglas Lurton is 
editor. 

Street & Smith’s Ro- 
mantic Range is adding 
48 pages with the March 
isue, and advancing its 
price to fifteen cents per 
copy. The market is, 
therefore, wide open for 
material — stories of the 
modern West. The girl’s 
romance is usual, but oc- 


publisher, 
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casional short stories may be from the man’s 
viewpoint. The editor, Daisy Bacon, says she 
can use any length up to 8,000 words. Also, 
she will consider three-part serials. On these, 
the author should submit the first installment 
with a synopsis of the remainder. Address: 
79 Seventh Avenue. 

Detective Story, which up to now has been 
using material bought by different editors, 
has reached the point where the present 
editor feels she can recommend issues to be 
studied. Beginning with the February issue, 
that and the next two will be good models 
for anyone to study before submitting mate- 
rial. The market is very open. Lengths may 
be any up to 25,000 words. Editor: Daisy 


Bacon. Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 


Miss Bacon tells me _ that Story 
Magazine is in the active market for stories 
of about 5,000 words. These may or may 
not have a war thread of interest. Address: 
79 Seventh Avenue. All Street & Smith 
magazines pay a minimum of a cent a word, 
with fast reports. 


Love 


New Love (Fictioneers) reports a change 
to shorter lengths. Novelettes should now 
run not longer than 13,000 words. They 
begin at 7,500 words, and a good average is 
10,000 words. Shorts run up to 6,000 words. 
There’s a special need for shorts of 2,500 to 
3,500, both on this and on Romance. Pay- 
ment is up to a cent a word. Peggy Graves 
205 East 42nd Street. 

Exotic backgrounds are a special feature 
of Romance. The second issue, which goes 
on sale January 30, will be a good one to 
study. Editor: Peggy Graves. Address: 205 
East 42nd Street. 

Dell’s Front Page Detective is now edited 
by West F. Peterson, 
who also handles Head- 
line Detective. The for- 
mer editor, Hugh Layne, 
has left the firm to edit 
something new in the fact- 
detective field. Dell Pub- 
lishing Co.’s address: 149 
Madison Avenue. 

Science in Pictures, 
which the Horel Publica- 
tions announced some time 
ago, has been postponed 


edits. Address: 
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indefinitely for reorganization. This was at 
565 Fifth Avenue. 

Mademoiselle’s short-story contest closes at 
midnight on February 1. This was for writers 
under 30; length limit, 4,000 words; first 
prize, $500, and four other prizes. Address : 
1 East 57th Street. 

Stirring Adventures, put out by National 
Features, has undergone some business 
changes, as well as a change of title. It is 
now known as New Stirring Adventures, and 
its publisher is Willand Publishing Company, 
101 Park Avenue. This is a bi-monthly using 
novelettes and shorts. All have strong woman 
interest. Ray Willner is editor. 


WRITERS who delve into the mechan- 

ical and how-to-make-it field have a 
tremendous market at Fawcett’s. Mechanix 
Illustrated, as a monthly, sets the require- 
ments which apply to a growing list of an- 
nual handbooks. Some material, used first in 
the magazine, is reprinted in the annuals. 
But a great deal is bought new and original 
for these annuals, Of these, Boating Hand- 
book is at present the most open market. The 
contents includes a good many general 
articles on any phase of boating, always well 
illustrated, and plans for any type of small 
boat up to 35 feet in length. As many good 
pictures as possible are used with each article. 
And payment is based upon the value of the 
article as a whole. The rates are good, made 
on acceptance, and average around $15 a 
printed page. For boat plans, all specifica- 
tions, details, measurements must be _ in- 
cluded. But the drawing showing the layout 
may be in pencil. The staff redraws to scale 
all plans which are used in the Handbook. 
Boat projects pay as high as $200. But for 
the gadgeteer, there is a department of small 
“kinks” with drawings or photographs or 
both, which pays from $3 to $5 apiece. 

How to Build 20 Boats is another of these 
Fawcett handbooks appearing annually. On 
this, material is bought at any time through 
the year. All boats must be constructed. So 
it would be well to get in touch with the 
editor if you have this sort of project in 
mind. 

Sportsman’s Manual appears in the late 
summer with a contents of material which 
includes everything in the sporting world 


outside of the competitive sports. Hunting, 
fishing, games, bowling, archery, etc., are 
the meat of this book. These Fawcett an. 
nuals mentioned above are edited by Roland 
Cueva. Address: 1501 Broadway. 

Photography Handbook, another Fawcett 
publication, which appears twice a year and 
alternates with Good Photography, has a 
May closing date toward which it is now in 
the market. Of the two, Photography Hand- 
book is more technical, but also more prac- 
tical. Articles must be helpful, not only in 
the taking of good pictures, but in the proc- 
esses of development and printing. All 
articles must be illustrated. Payment is on 
acceptance, at good rates. A good break-in 
is the department of “Kinks and Short-cuts,” 
which uses brief write-ups of practical ideas, 
always with at least one photograph and 
maybe a rough drawing. Four dollars is the 
minimum payment. Norman Lipton edits 
these. Address: 1501 Broadway. 


A. SWANBERG, editor of Dell’s 

* Inside Detective, uses some stories 
with Army camp connection, etc., but thinks 
there is not enough material here to have 
much effect on this sort of magazine. It is 
a good field, in general, for the writer who 
likes the reporting angle so necessary to get- 
ting the full facts. Writing up a story just 
from newspaper archives is apt to result in a 
stolid and often inadequate story. News- 
paper files should be used, says Mr. Swan- 
berg, but with discernment. The writer 
should also use the records of the trial at the 
courthouse, and the police records on the 
case. The latter give clues to the suspense 
which is involved in the actual solving of 
the case. The former may not give police 
activity at all, but often are full of human 
interest which developed at the trial, and 
frequently show that secret trick of the case 
which was sprung as a surprise at the trial. 
A writer should also interview the actual 
men who worked on the case wherever pos- 
sible. A lot of legwork, but better stories, 
with more drama and more rounded facts. 
Then write it up with all the suspense pos- 
sible. Shorts of any type are always good, up 
to 6,000 words. There’s a special need for 
very short material, 1,000, 2,000, 3,000 
words, which draw a higher rate of pay. 
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These may be crimes with a humorous angle, 
something out of the ordinary, which act as 
an antidote to the run of blood-and-thunder 
material. Payment is on acceptance at 2 
cents a word and up, with $3 and up for the 
all-important pictures, Query first. Address : 
149 Madison Avenue. 

Leonard Diegre edits a huge fact-detective 
line-up, with Daring Detective, Startling De- 
tective and Dynamic Detective all appearing 
monthly under Fawcett’s Country Press ban- 
ner. Requirements fit the group. The best 
length is 5,000 words. Cases should be not 
over ten years old, as readers prefer rea- 
sonably new situations where some of the 
characters are still living. Queries to the 
editor are essential. And the editor suggests 
lining up several cases at once. Writers often 
file on a case as soon as it breaks, with the 
understanding that the write-up comes after 
the conviction. As many pictures as possible 
should be submitted with the story. Payment 
is 2 cents a word on acceptance ; $3 per pic- 
ture on publication. There are many cases 
in outlying towns which have not been cov- 
ered, and often the writer who is on the spot 
to consult files of small-town newspapers can 
unearth much valuable material. Fictional 
training is good as a basis for this type of 
writing, as it aids the writer in building up 
suspense and drama. And the writer who 
likes to talk to people has a good oppor- 
tunity to get the characterizations which this 
editor likes. Address: 1501 Broadway. 

True pays 3 cents minimum for all short 
material it buys. But for this excellent rate, 
the editor, Horace B. Brown, wants a return 
in better writing than run-of-the-mill mate- 
rial. A carefully prepared manuscript sug- 
gests that the material it contains has also 
been worked on with care. Lengths should 
stick pretty close to 5,000 words ; except the 
20,000-word book-length, which is paid at a 
flat rate of $400. The editor reports that he 
needs these book-length stories. They must 
have current interest in some way, and never 
be more than five years old. Occasionally, 
these are specially interesting fact-detective 
stories. But very complete and detailed 
queries are essential for this length. Some 
good war stories go here, if first person. 
Psychic stories (not ghosts) but thoroughly 
investigated phenomena with reader-enter- 
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He's in conference with his brain children. 


Shh! 


tainment value and the by-line of a re- 
sponsible party are wanted. Good cult stories, 
current in interest. On these, there must 
have been legal action taken, so that names 
may be used. Personality stories with an eye 
to characterization someone who has a 
strange or exotic personality, does strange 
things, or unusual work. Sometimes of the 
screwball type, if outstanding enough. Any 
story, if interesting enough and well-written 
enough, gets attention. But here are some 
tabus: no refugee stories, no exposés, no sex 
for the sake of sex, no third-person war 
stories, no World War I stories (up-to-date 
only). Address: 1501 Broadway. 

Weird Tales sticks strictly to its fantasy 
field of ghosts, the bizarre and unusual, the 
unnatural, occult and mystic tales, vampires, 
werewolves, witches, devil-worship, a few 
science-fiction stories of other planets, etc. 
The magazine is a bi-monthly, but goes along 
in a steady manner which pleases the pub- 
lisher. Though lengths up to 15,000 words 
are used, the best bet for the present is short 
material of 3,000, 4,000 or 5,000 words. 
Payment is on publication, about a cent a 
word. Dorothy MclIlwraith edits, Address: 
9 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Much more active as a market is Short 
Stories, also edited by Miss MclIlwraith. This 
is issued semi-monthly and is 176 pages of 
general adventure stories. It can’t follow the 
news too closely, according to its editor, be- 
cause publication dates run too far ahead of 
present fast-changing world conditions. But 
it follows the spirit of people living danger- 
ously. All angles on the American fighting 
forces will be good, now they have become 
part of the action. Stories must have strong 
plots. Any love interest must be subordinate. 
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Best lengths 3,000-6,000 words; novelettes 
10,000 to 15,000 words. The magazine car- 
ries one complete novel per issue of 2 0 
to 25,000 words, and rial lich o 

appear in book form Payment is 1 cent 
minimum, on acceptan Address: 9 Rocke- 
felle r Plaza. 

Alden Norton reports that he has an acut 
need for mystery stories for 10 Story Mystery 
(Fictioneers). The magazine uses shorts to 
6,000 words and novelettes to | ( Pay- 
ment is a half cent and up, on acceptanc 
On Dime Sf rts nd Sf rts \ Is Popu- 
lar he 1S overstot ke 1 on nove es but 
needs shorts badly. T his is a one-cent min - 
imum. The current situation of Amer- 
icans versus Japs should feature in some of 

he will use in the air boo H 


the material he \ 


also uses some stories with a | I 

World War I, which has the same sort o 
reader-appeal, apparently, as the Old West 
The air books are: Dare-Devil Aces (Pop 
lar; one cent minimum), Battle Bi nd 
Fighting Aces (Fictioneers; half-cent min- 
imum), Address: 205 East 42nd St 


| the detective and Western fields, Ace 
Magazines offer a large market under the 
supervision of very cooperative editors. Rutl 


Dreyer promises prompt readings on all ma- 


terial for these books For Western Aces, 
novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words and 
shorts of 5,000 words, dramatically written 
with much human interest. For Wester 

Trails, material of those same lengths, of the 
adventure-action type. Ten Story Det 

also uses these lengths in all kinds of detec- 
tive material with a fresh slant, and includ- 
ing a little ieailsahaaie of slightly super- 


natural elements. These magazines pay a 
half-cent and up, between acceptance and 
publication dates. Address: 67 West 44th 


Street. 
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novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words; novels 


not over 17,000 words. Western Story 
Magazine, also a weekly, maintains a more 
adult appeal. It does not use serials, but 
needs novels of 20,000. words; also shorts. 


Western Adventure, a monthly, is slanted 
toward the reader, and admits of a 
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tor: Florence McChesney. Address: 149 
Madison Avenue. 

@ In the love field. Jane Littell asks for 
more patriotic stories now, with uniforms 
and war background as the girl readers 
understand them—not regular war on Serv- 
ice details. Heroes in uniform are very ap- 
pealing and romantic. But stories themselves 
will be generally more dramatic and with 
more important themes. 5,000 words is al- 
ways good; and 3,000 is in great demand 
but hard to find. Novelettes are in demand 
—powerful, emotionally pounding stories. A 
good example of character conflict and 
drama, told with some good laughs, will be 
found in Val Newell’s “Casey’s Favorite 
Wife” in the March Love Book, on sale Jan- 
uary 20th. Romance takes on more glamor 
in war time, according to this editor. And 
the need for escape fiction is going to con- 
Lengths apply to Love Short 
Stories also. Both pay a cent and up, on ac- 
ceptance, with prompt reports. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street. 

Fannie Elsworth advises writers to hold 
off on war and other modern situations, for 
Ranch Romances. Mostly, stories are escape 
fiction of the Old West and the cattle coun- 
try, not always definite in period. Occasion- 
ally there is a mere touch of a modern twist, 
as in a story with a Fifth Column angle. 
Otherwise, needs continue as always. Ad- 
dress: 515 Madison Avenue. 

Sweetheart Stories asks for some stories 
with soldier and sailor sweethearts, but points 
out that better variety can be obtained by 
using the many other branches of the Serv- 
ice, such as Medical Corps. But don’t over- 
do the uniform angle. The patriotic note 
comes in with men in munitions and other 
specialized lines of work, and girls doing in- 
teresting war work, too. Editor: Florence 
McChesney. Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 

With thirteen magazines under his edi- 
torial fist, Rogers Terrill buys plenty of 


tinue strong. 


31 
stories. Here his current needs: The 
most pressing is for Dime Mystery and 
Strange Detective Mysteries. Stories must 
have a definite mystery angle; should be un- 
usual, off-trail, different; and may be bi- 
Not the pseudo-science, fantastic, or 
supernatural types, however. No clue-hunt- 
ing or who-dunnit. Mystery may be who, 
why, or how, but with fast moving drama. 
... All the Westerns in this group are open 
for fresh settings, fresh character types, really 
human and believable drama. And any per- 
iod of the West may figure in the setting. 
There are many epics of the old days which 
have not been used at all. For Range- 
land Romances the emphasis is on period 
stories, with a few modern. The tendency 
is toward a love story laid in pioneer days, 
and away from melodrama and man action. 
. . . Detective Tales has an urgent need for 
shorts of 3000 to 4000 words. These may be 
any kind of crime story, but must be well 
written, tightly plotted, fresh in theme. 
Ace G-Man needs shorts of 5000 words with 
emphasis on action. The G-man hero must 
fight courageously against odds, and of 
course win in the end. But within that outer 
limit, variety is desirable too, 

The magazines names above are all Popu- 
lar Publications pulps. They pay a one-cent 


are 


Zarre. 


minimum, with prompt reports. Editor: 
Rogers Terrill. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street. 


American Press Service at 280 Madison 
Avenue is a new syndicate. John Dinos, 
managing editor, informs us that they are 
much in need of the following for their new 
markets: 1. Outstanding pictures (action 
photos preferable). 2. All types of articles 
including features and the money-making- 
idea type. 3. One-half hour radio plays. 4. 
Some western stories of any length from 
1,000 to serial length. The syndicate, he 
states, pays on a 50/50 basis upon receipt of 
monies. 








HOW TO 


CREATE 


CONFLICT 


By LIEUT. PAUL D. PEERY 


The one essential of salable fiction is a “good story”, and the thing 


that makes the story “good” 


is conflict. When you have 


conflict, your plot is started. What is conflict, and 
how do you create it? Here is the answer. 


LMER and his girl friend are walking 

down the street. They’re like hun- 

dreds of other people walking on 
hundreds of other streets. But suppose the 
girl reaches over and slaps Elmer! You turn 
to see what’s going to happen, of course. 
Why? Because Elmer and his girl are having 
a CONFLICT! That’s what we pay to read 
about. 

Now suppose the boy turns around and 
plants a good swift kick on the girl’s slacks! 
What do you do this time? Well, if you’re 
just rubbernecking, you'll make sure you’re 
out of range, so the fury of the scorned 
female won’t blast your hide. But if you’re 
one of those inquisitive animals called a 
writer, you'll start taking down notes, be- 
cause you'll be seeing drama at the source. 

Let’s take a look at these two stunts. Why 
is the kick variety of conflict more interest- 
ing than the slap? Several reasons, but right 
here we’re concerned with just one of them: 
The conflict is heightened. So was the girl, 
if Elmer put any force behind his kick. 

No matter what kind of story you write, 
pulp or slick, if you sell your story, it must 
have conflict. I mean, it must have CON- 
FLICT! The more you put in, the more 
your reader sits forward on the edge of the 
chair chewing his hangnails. I’m not talking 
about the usual slap-in-the-face type where 
the hero beats up the villain, but about the 
kick-in-the-pants variety. 

How can you intensify ordinary conflict 
so that it will be this heightened business? 
To answer that, we must know what makes 
up conflict. As I write, over the radio comes 
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a flash telling of Honolulu’s bombing. I re. 
member my years of duty there, and I know 
the faces of the soldiers as they jump to their 
posts behind the anti-aircraft 75’s, camou- 
flaged by the mimosa bushes, as they man 
the 16-inch guns hidden under the algaroba 
trees. I know the vengeance and anger that 
roils in those soldiers’ hearts. Their trigger 
fingers itch and their eyes impatiently sight 
past the crosshairs. That’s conflict! 

Conflict is struggle, is fighting. Used in a 
story, it’s what the main character does when 
he finds out he can’t have what he wants. 
He’s angry. ANGER. Does that suggest 
anything? Sure! It means he’ll go out and 
bust somebody on the nose. And we'd like 
to see the other guy catch it, too, the heel, 
the baby-beater, the false-teeth snatcher! 
As soon as we have someone, on whom we 
can pin our anger, we get all steamed up 
about it. We hate the guy! Which explains 
one big trouble with beginner’s stories: 
There’s no one to hate. HATE. Suggest 
anything? Sure. Like ANGER, it’s an emo- 
tion that compels our interest, forces out 
attention. Call a prize fight a “grudge” fight, 
and the gate is doubled. Why? Because (we 
are told) the fighters hate each other’s guts, 
and we want to see them slug it out. HATE 
again. What about this HATE business? 

Psychologists call these “basic emotions.” 
Nomenclature varies, but most textbooks 
agree that all emotions we experience stem 
from just four: FEAR, LOVE, HATE, and 
ANGER. Some pedants integrate the last two. 
If all emotions come from these four, .so 
likewise must all conflict find its base in 
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them. For conflict is a violent collision of 
emotions. These four sensations are basic. 
They are common property, emotions we all 
know. Therefore they are the easiest sensa- 
tions for the writer to reproduce, because 
every reader possesses the capability of ex- 
periencing them, and actually has done so. 

How can you use that? Look at your 
story. State the main character’s problem 
in one breath. (If you can’t, it’s probably 
not worked out sufficiently; a plot that you 
can sum up in one breath is succinct, con- 
cise, clear.) After you’ve stated the prob- 
lem, create some person or thing for the 
main character to FEAR, or HATE, or 
LOVE, or some person who rouses ANGER. 
Then let your main character do what his 
nature dictates clash with the person he 
hates. That’s your conflict. You’re following 
the principle deduced above: Create some- 
one on whom we can pin our HATE. As 
soon as we have such an antagonist, the story 
speeds up. There’s someone to be mad at! 
Some opposing force which your protagonist 
can combat. 

What? Your character doesn’t do any of 
those things? He’s too nice to hate, too 
strong to fear, too refined to be angry, and 
to masculine to love? Then, brother, you 
better get rid of that character. He’s too 
good for fiction. Do you want your reader 
to feel the problems of your character? Then 
use emotions your reader knows. 

Not all conflict need be physical, of course. 
A man might hate himself, might think some 
desire within him is a bitter enemy, an ob- 
stacle to overcome. And also a man might 
hate a sandstorm, if it kept him from rescu- 
ing his wife and baby. And he might hate 
an earthquake, if he had to battle through 
it to his sweetheart trapped in a burning 
building. There must always be some person 
or thing for the hero to HATE, or FEAR, 
or LOVE, or feel ANGER against. These 
emotions rouse us all. And they are the 
steel girder framework on which all story 
construction must be built. 

Webster calls conflict the “opposing action 
of incompatibles.” There’s a word that will 
help us. “Incompatibles.” Make your char- 
acters as far apart as possible; make them 
disagree savagely. Give your opposition the 
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strength for a mighty clash with your main 
character. It must be violent. Must be a 
collision, must be combat. The combat of 
incompatibles, people fighting for beliefs 
diametrically opposed. 

Find some person your main character can 
HATE. That will make it so natural for 
him to do battle that your only problem as 
author will be to keep up with him on the 
typewriter as he races off to war. 

A short story is simply one person’s prob- 
lem and how he solves it. State that problem 
in one breath (to check on your clarity), 
then set up some person or desire on whom 
you can hang the reader’s HATE, or any 
of the basic emotions. That’s the trick: 
Needle your story with HATE to heighten 
the conflict. Then let your character do 
something about that hate. Let him go out 
and bop the enemy on the nose. Your main 
character must be the bopper, of course. It’s 
his problem; he’s the one who’s got to do 
something about it. 

Sometimes you can heighten your conflict 
by using more than one type. You have the 
hero clashing in a violent encounter with 
the villain. They are balanced precariously 
on a log that’s hurtling down stream toward 
the falls below. If you plant to approach 
earlier, that’s a good time to bring in a 
storm, a wild and lusty downpour that makes 
balance a delicate thing and creates a power- 
ful obstacle. And almost always the addi- 
tion of a physical conflict to a psychological 
one will send your emotion curve zooming. 
But treat this coupling of conflicts with re- 
straint. Otherwise it’s too much. Like the 
poor Chinese who said he didn’t mind sleep- 
ing with his Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day wives. But by the time he’d finished 
the week out with his Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday wives, he was tired, he had to take 
Sunday off. It was too much. 


Let’s go back to Elmer and his girl. There 
are a few stunts to this business of planting 
expert kicks on a pair of slacks. For in- 
stance, if within one paragraph of dialogue 
the character talks about several phases of 
one subject, by separating these different 
pieces with a bit of conflict, you'll heighten 
your tempo. That is, you'll make him do 
something while he’s talking. 
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Have you ever seen a moving picture 
where the film has gone haywire, but the 
sound continues? You hear the actors but 
see nothing. That’s just like having your 
characters talk without doing something. 
Don’t hog-tie your actors. Insert bits of con- 
flict (or even just action) between bits of 
dialogue, spoken by the same character. A 
before and after illustration will clarify this. 
A student submitted a confession in which 
the father (a cripple in a wheel chair) for- 
bids his daughter to see her boy friend, the 
son of an arch-enemy. 


Dad was angry, and he put the flat 
of his hand down hard on the table. 
“You know how I feel toward Old 
Man Steele! I won’t have you mak- 
ing friends with any of his family. A 
soldier! Twenty-one bucks! Humph! 
Don’t see him again!” he growled. 
His eyes fixed me in command. 


Look at the first clause: “Dad was angry.” 
That’s poor, because the emotion is named. 
Instead, show Dad is angry. We put an 
emotion over not by naming it but by illus- 
trating it. Expressions such as “Humph!”, 
and the excess exclamation marks don’t add 
to the effect. If your words are couched in 
exclamatory phrasing, it will be evident that 
your character is “humphing.” Glance at 
the first two sentences of the dialogue: 
They’re about the enmity between Dad and 
Old Man Steele. The last few exclamations 
are about the soldier and the girl. Separate 
these two general subjects with conflict (or 
at least action). Here’s my rewrite: 


“You know how I feel about Old 
Steele. I won’t have you making 
friends with any of his family.” Dad 
slammed his open hand down on the 
table. “A soldier!” he _ bellowed. 
“Twenty-one bucks a month!” His 
eyes fixed me in command. “Don’t 
see him again.” 


By doing this you also dodge the awkward- 
ness of having Dad growl such a long sen- 
tence. If you follow several sentences with 
a verb of speaking, such as “he growled,” 
you imply that the character growled all the 
sentences. Sometimes this becomes ludicrous, 
as when an author says, “ ‘Remove your ugly 
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carcass from off the davenport,’ Jim shot 
out.” If Jim could shoot out such a long 
sentence, he’s marvelous! In fact, he’s a liar, 

Then there’s another stunt: If you’re hav- 
ing trouble finding a fresh way to describe 
your characters (and who doesn’t?), just re- 
member the lesson of Elmer and his girl 
friend. Sure! Why not let your character 
fight about their description? That keeps 
up our curiosity, and it’s smooth business, 
Here’s an example from a first person story. 
In this classification it is always hard to make 
the narrator’s description of herself or him- 
self sound unaffected and real. The girl is 
seated under a shade tree, the man lying 
on the grass beside her. 


Hilda reached out and ran one fin- 
ger down over my nose, my lips, and 
onto my chin. I turned toward her, 
but she gently pushed my face back. 

“Lie still,” she admonished. “I love 
to watch your profile. Your chin is so 
strong, and you have the highest fore- 
head!” She leaned over me to add 
complacently, ““That’s because you’re 
smart!” 

I grinned up at her. “It must be 
love,” I teased. “You know my hair’s 
sandy, and that I have green eyes.” 

“You have not!” she rebuked. 
“They're grey! And they just suit 
you, because you’re big and brawny, 
like the Old Nordic Gods my grand- 
mother used to tell about.” 


Arguing will put over a description better 
than looking in a mirror, or any such stereo- 
typed method. 


IN “On the Chin,” which appeared in the 

December, 1940, Thrilling Adventures, I 
had to put across considerable technical data 
on the manner of firing a 12-inch mortar. 
I didn’t want to snow the reader under, 
but I had to put over the danger present 
when mortars were fired, and also how much 
the recoiling parts weighed. Sergeant Brett 
fially shot the gun from underneath, with 
the whole mortar dropping back on him 
when it came unbottoned. See how interest 
in the thread of conflict running underneath 
disguises the technical information. Here’s 
the solution: 

(Continued to page 50) 
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Hit The Outdoor Markets! 


By EDWIN J. BECKER 


(Contributor to The Spur, Country Life, American Magazine, Field and Stream, Sports Afield, 
Outdoorsman, Southern Sportsman, American Field and others.) 


VER hunt? Ever go fishing? If you 
have, there’s good money waiting for 
you. All outdoor magazines are 

“slicks” in their own right. 

After about ten years of writing for every 
outdoor magazine under the sun, I arrive 
at the conclusion that there are just two 
basic types of articles: the how-to-do and 
the semi-fiction personal experience yarns. 
If you’re not a real honest-to-goodness out- 
door bug you had better stick to the semi- 
fiction yarns. You can get by with knowing 
a little about the particular sport—and a lot 
of imagination. If you do the how-to-do 
stuff you must know your onions. Readers 
of the outdoor mags can spot a fallacy the 
minute their eyes flit over a page. 

How much do you know about your hunt- 
ing and fishing as done in these United 
States and Canada? Do you know the 
difference between salt-water fishing and 
fresh-water fishing? Do you know the dif- 
ferent species of upland game and the game 
laws relative to them? If you don’t, trot 
down to the library and stock up on a few 
good reference volumes to augment your 
limited personal experience. A bit of judicious 
reading, together with the absolutely essen- 
tial actual experience a-field and a-stream 
will put you in a position to earn a share of 
the shekels from the outdoor eds. 

Suppose you opened the December issue 
of Outdoor Life and read this opening para- 
graph to Jes Burke’s “The 
Cave Man and the Lion”: 
“Do you think a cave man, 
with nothing but a club, 
could have killed a moun- 
tain lion? One thing I 
can assure you, it would 
have been a merry battle 
while it lasted. If you 
don’t believe me, ask Jack 
Brooks. We once tangled 





with a lion cave-man style, and maybe you 
think we didn’t have a time.” 

Every fireside hunter (and there are 
thousands of them) like to imagine them- 
selves as being Tarzans. Such an opening as 
the above would make a reader such as our 
fireside dreamer sink a little deeper in the 
soft cushions. He’d read on and on. Why? 
Just because he has a heritage in his blood— 
as all Americans do. That heritage is the 
heritage of the founding days of our country. 
Men like to visualize themselves as fighting 
against the raw wilderness. Jes Burke writes 
of hand-to-hand fighting with mountain 
lions and that recreates in the blood of our 
fireside readers the dormant heritage of our 
colonial ancestors. So you hook ’em in the 
first paragraph. Burke’s is one kind of 
hooker. 

In the December Southern Sportsman, 
veteran outdoor writer Robert Page Lincoln 
opens a duck-shooting yarn in this fashion: 
“There were five of us to begin with (follow 
names). But when we arrived on location 
there was an addition—Hugo Wells.” 

Now, I have spent a lifetime hunting and 
fishing; you’d be surprised how many times 
an unexpected gunner or fisherman joins a 
pre-planned trip which didn’t originally in- 
clude him—and how many times that 
stranger shows us the time of our lives. It’s 
the surprise authentic angle that hits hard 
with the sportsman. Use it if you can. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gunning 
America may deny it, but 
at heart they are a very 
sentimental lot. They like 
the grandeur of the Amer- 
ican outdoors, and this is 
where description fits in. 
Readers of outdoor mag- 
azines like to read about 
the “flames in the forehead 
of the morning sky ;” the 
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‘sere sedge grass and the frost crunchy 
underfoot ;” they like that kind of stuff. 
They like to read about the goldenrod and 
the pines and the rusty ragweed. Give them 
the feathers puffing out of falling quail; the 
soft plump of ruffed grouse on the forest 
floor : the jitterbugging 


across the waves; the 


} 


give them marlin 


haunting appeal of the 
V of geese against grey November skies 

they want that, and so do editors! Put your 
flair for descriptive writing forward with all 
but don’t forget 
That’s a must in 


the force you can muste1 
that ever-essential conflict. 
any kind of magazine writing. 

If you have just returned from a hunting 
trip, don’t sit down to the typewriter and 
knock out a chronological-happening-order 
story. Do a bit of Keep the 
essential details intact, but try to make 
something of a sustained plot. Every trip 


imagining. 


has its memorable events—sometimes for the 
very fact that no game taken! Tell 
about your trip—but sugar it with what you 
visualized it as meaning before it actually 
takes place. Remember gaunt old 
trees outlined against the sky; those great 
the way that 


was 


those 


sprawls of frost-blighted fields ; 
quail fell; the manner in which that pointer 
found his birds; the way that rabbit led the 
hounds; the way that buck stood there with 
its rack outlined with 
“buck fever’ —put it all in 


and you shivering 
your yarn. 

You open an outdoor magazine and what 
do you see? Photographs, friend. Hundreds 
of them. Good pix, too. Action—all of them 
full of action and every one telling a story 
of its own. Yes, photographs are as essential 
as the story itself. You must have photo- 
graphs—unless you are an established writer. 
In that case outdoor editors sometimes see 
fit to have a staff artist illustrate your stuff. 
Make it a point to take a camera afield. If 
it is utterly impossible to take pix, contact 
the rod and gun editor of your local paper 
or the Game Commission publicity man and 
ask him for some pix suitable to illustrate 
your yarn. He’ll be glad to help you out. 

Now, if you’re a real outdoor man or 
woman, you know a lot of wrinkles about 
how to do things in a proper outdoors way. 
So sit down and write an article about your 
ideas on this and that—and illustrate with 
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good pix. It'll sell—especially to a mag like 
Outdoor Life, the top-paying market in the 
outdoor field. Hunt up the outdoor men of 
name in your state and write an article about 
what they are doing; don’t forget the con- 
servation Conservation is a live 
subject these days and the leaders are always 
material for an article. This type of writing 
for the outdoor markets is nothing more 
than straight reporting of facts with good 
illustrations to go with the facts. 

I can point to some big slick names as 
having appeared in the outdoor magazines 
(and still appearing, for that matter). Look 
at Ray Milholland, Harold Titus, Corey 
Ford, Archibald Rutledge, the late Courtney 
Riley Cooper, Ray P. Holland, Edison 
Marnhall, Vereen Bell (he of “Swamp 
Water” James Street, et al. Feel 
like following in their footsteps? Well, the 
outdoor field can give you the basic ex- 


leaders. 


success ), 


perience. 
Don’t just go hunting, fishing or camping 
and forget about it. Write about it! 


Some Outdoor Markets 


Outdoor Life—Raymond J. Brown, Editor, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Pays 
the best rates on acceptance; also a darn 
good market for photographs. Uses a lot 
of how-to-do stuff and builds your name 
skyward. Not an easy market make. 

Field and Stream—515 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. David Newell, twenty years 
a contributor, is the man who has taken 
Ray Holland’s place as editor of this one. 
Carries all the big-name outdoor writers as 
well as newcomers. Pays promptly on 
acceptance at rates usually from Ic up. Do 
you a lot of good to appear in this one. 
Has a very difficult editorial group to get 
by—but worth aiming at. 

Country Life—1260 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Articles should go to George 
Turrell, Jr., Associate Editor. Good pay- 
ing market, but material must be excellent, 
with good pix usually required, although 
some articles are illustrated by artists. 
Query first. 

The Spur — Published by Robert McBride 
Company, Henry Adams, Editor. A class 
magazine with a subscription list devoted 
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to the moneyed gentry. Pays about $35 to 
$50 per article and excellent pix must 
accompany. Good to appear in this for 
the pocket and pride’s sake. 

Sports Afield—Phoenix Building, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Paul K. Whipple, Editor. Not 
an easy market and payment averages Ic 
a word, with emphasis on a length of 
about 2,000. Been using a lot about the 
use of airplanes by hunters and finhermen. 
Study this one carefully before trying. Has 
a rotogravure section and photos should 
be submitted to K. McGrann. 


Outdoorsman — Columbus, Ohio, W. L. 
Rarey, Editor. The old Hunter-Trader- 
Magazine, now streamlined with a nice, 
classy format and paying from Yc up. 
A darn good market and not too hard to 
click with. Not too strict about photos. 

Southern Sportsman — Joe Austell Small, 
Editor, Auntin, Texas. A coming outdoor 
magazine, paying low rates right now, but 
will soon jack them up. Also uses one 
short short straight fiction with an outdoor 
angle each month. Good to appear in this 
and to keep a contact with them. Material 
must be concerned with outdoor sports in 
the southern bracket of states. 

Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass., H. G. Tapply, Editor. 
National Sportsman has been merged with 
this one. Place emphasis on photos accom- 
panying material, and length should be 
no more than 1800 at most. Rates payable 
on publication and not too high. A widely 
read magazine. 

Fur-Fish-Game—Columbus, Ohio. A. Har- 
ding, Editor. Payment only %c a word 
and harder to crash than any of the above. 


Must really be an outdoorsman writer and 
the emphasis is on the Far North and 
trapping. 

American Field—W. F. Brown, Editor, 220 
W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. Could be 
considered as strictly a breed magazine 
but isn’t. Carries mostly bird-dog material, 
but also uses accounts of hunting experi- 
ences and conservation articles. Rates on 





space arrangement. 

Hounds and Hunting—Decatur, IIl., I. W. 
Carrel, Editor. A breed magazine —de- 
voted to beagles. Not in a position to pay 
much—in fact, very low rates. A good 
market to click with and to step up from. 


Additional Market Note 

Every “farm magazine” should be con- 
tacted. They are a good market for fact 
outdoor stuff, and a query usually brings 
results that lead to the sale of an article. 

Keep in mind that horseback riding is an 
outdoor sport and check with your “Writer's 
Market” for markets in this field. 

All big slicks carry an occasional con- 
servation article—and plenty of fiction with 
an outdoor setting. This nhould be the ulti- 
mate aim. A good example is James Street’s 
“Biscuit Eater,’ a bird-dog yarn, which 
appeared in the SatEvePost and was subse- 
quently filmed. 





For REFERENCE 


“All Seasons Afield”—Raymond R, Camp 
(New York Times Rod and Gun columnist). 
The books of Van Campen Heilner, S. Kip 
Farrington, Ray Bergman, Ozark Ripley, 
Ray P. Holland, and all the columes from 
the Derrydale Press, with particular emphasis 
on the books of Nash Buckingham. 








Are Your Confessions 
Timely! 


By ERMA LEWIS 


Editor, Romantic Story Magazine 





ONFESSION editors are crying for 
timely stories—because every vital 
magazine recognizes the changing 


world. Writers who have been selling the 
time-tried plots for years will find their mail- 
boxes full of rejections, because i] 
living in the past. 


1 


they are still 


Contrary to a prevalent opinion, the con- 
fession story follows no formula. Aside from 
the fact that the hero or heroine must have a 
sin to confess and must pay for his transgres- 
sion, anything goes. Wherever there are peo- 
ple, there are emotional conflicts—and con- 
fession material. Therefore, the writer is over- 
looking the obvious if he doesn’t use current 
trends and events as background material and 
as bases for confession plots. 

The timely element is no good if it is 
dragged in by the teeth; it must be an integral 
part of the story. The best timely stories are 
those based on events of broad scope, instead 
of on a single spectacular occurrence. After 
the Lindbergh kidnapping case, I’m sure that 
every confession editor was deluged by kid- 
napping stories. When Lucky Luciano was 
page-one news, white-slave stories were a drug 
on the confession market. Just a few of such 
stories can be used, because tl 
immediately recognizable. 


1eir source is 

To reflect the current scene for the con- 
fession reader, the writer must bring world 
events down to individual cases. He reads 
about the thousands of refugees who are flee- 
ing to the United States, so he tells the story 
of one of them—perhaps a pretty Viennese 
girl who entered the country illegally. 

The reader of confession magazines identi- 
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fies himself with the hero or heroine. In other 


words, he must be able to say of a story, 


” 
me, 


‘That could have happened to 

Your principal character, like your reader, 
must be a part of today’s world, influenced 
and directed by today’s conditions: She 
knows boys who are going to war, she gets 
a defense job, or she is driven into a racket 
because the rising cost of living mahes it 
impossible for her to live on her waitress’ 
salary. 

To ignore the current scene is to write an 
untruthful, unrealistic story, which will be 
spotted as a phony by the wary confession 
reader. For obvious example, if you’re writ- 


ing about a boy of draft age, you'll have to 
] 






explain why he isn’t in the army—or at least 
take cognizance of the fact that he soon may 
be. The confession writer should ask himself: 


What problem, peculiar to this time, must a 
girl or boy solve? When he has arrived at a 
basic problem, common to a cross-section of 
young people, he has the beginning of an 
honest confession. 

Until the recent defense boom, unemploy- 
ment was a major issue to be faced by young 
people in love. Boys and girls who couldn’t 
marry without jobs often didn’t wait for mar- 
riage, and many a confession story was based 
on that situation. Today, with defense jobs 
opening up, with more people having more 
money to spend than they’ve had since 1929, 
youth faces a new set of problems. The con- 
fession story lies in how youth reacts to the 
restrictions of its world. Because most heroes 
and heroines of confessions are young, the 
writer must be sure he’s painting an accurate 
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picture of the current scene as young people 
see it. 

One of the most convincing timely stories 
I’ve read was written about a woman whose 
husband, a reserve officer, was called to active 
duty. She had married young, and in their 
ten years of married life she had never been 
away from her husband. Of course, she 
missed him terribly. Because she didn’t fit 
into her old crowd without him, she sought 
new friends—and inevitably met an attractive 
man who complicated her heretofore unwor- 
ried life. This is only one of many situations 
that arose out of the fact that the United 
States passed the Selective Service Act. 

You read of the efforts of the U. S. O. to 
provide wholesome recreation for men in mili- 
tary service. Since you as a writer are looking 
for timely plot ideas, you might ask yourself 
these questions: What happens to the man 
who has no place to spend his leisure? What 
happens to the girl who meets such a soldier? 
What happens to the girl the soldier left at 
home? There’s no limit to the variety of 
emotional entanglements resulting from this 
situation. 

With the United States at war, your con- 
fession must reflect it. There will be war 
marriages; young couples aren’t going to 
want to bring children into an uncertain 
world; life is going to be lived at a more 
hysterical pace; women are going to leave 
their homes and take the jobs of men. What 
will happen to their family relationships? 
Men are going to be sent away to fight. What 
about the women who are left at home with- 
out their husbands and boy friends, want- 
ing male companionship and having to com- 
pete with three times as many women as in 
normal times? The confession story for the 
next few years will be written on such themes. 

But the war is only one aspect of the cur- 
rent scene that be utilized by the confession 
writer. There are many other timely sources, 
which cannot be overlooked—since life goes 
on in spite of war. 

Confession editors always advise new writ- 
ers to read the daily newspapers for plot 
ideas. I repeat this sound advice. The press 
mirrors the activities of today’s people. By 
applying an active imagination to a news- 
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paper report, you'll have the basis of a con- 
fession plot. 

The resourceful writer will find many good 
stories in the reports of juvenile and domestic 
relations courts. I recently purchased a story 
that was based on such an item. It told of an 
immigrant who brought his 17-year-old 
daughter into court and accused her of being 
a delinquent. The writer visualized the events 
leading up to the court scene: The father, 
bound by strict, old-world traditions, didn’t 
allow his pretty Americanized daughter 
enough freedom. In order to have the fun 
other girls enjoyed, she deceived her father 
and met her friends outside her home. That 
is the basic situation. What happens after the 
court scene completes the confession. 

Another interesting story was based on the 
fact that the collapse of France has made 
New York City the fashion capital of the 
Western Hemisphere. It was concerned with 
the romance of a girl who was sent to South 
America to model clothes. The writer pro- 
duced a timely story by placing an insignifi- 
cant girl against the broad background of a 
change in the fashion world. 

Exposes of rackets often make good stories. 
The innocent victim of circumstances can 
tell his story sympathetically. If you can ex- 
pose a little-known racket, you’ll have an 
advantage over competing writers. You may 
still be exposing the abortion racket or the 
drug traffic, which, by constant repetition, 
have become trite plot devices. 

The lives and affairs of public characters 
may often be used as the basis for a good con- 
fession story, provided the truth isn’t too in- 
credible. Of course, it takes an inquiring 
mind to find the plot. Here’s an example of 
a good situation: A famous actress, beauti- 
ful and desirable, has never been married. 
She lives alone, seeing only a few old friends. 
What in her past made her the person she is 
today? Therein lies a tale. 

In looking for timely plot ideas, the writer 
should avoid the situation that smacks too 
broadly of fiction—or the implausible yarn 
that has to be saved by the old saw, “truth is 
stranger than—” There are many incidents 
that don’t have the ring of truth necessary to 
a confession, although they may be lifted di- 
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rectly from the morning paper. Espionage 
is a timely topic, if you can evolve a convinc- 
ing plot about innocent people who became 
involved in it. But too often a spy story ta 
the reader’s’ credulity and reads like an im- 
probable melodrama. The time- 
honored character of fiction, and when he ap- 
pears more than ordinary care must be 
taken to the rest of story with 
realism. 


XCS 


spy is a 


treat the 

Another dangerous plot device is the “great 
invention.” Because of the widespread in- 
terest in national defense, authors are too fre- 
quently having a male character suddenly re- 
ceive wealth and fame by selling a revolu- 
tionary invention to the government. This 
is an overworked way of inserting timeliness 
into your story. 

In making your stories timely, you’ll be on 
the safe side if you write of events that affect 
a representative number of the vast 
fession public. The reader surely should be 
able to say, “That could have happened to 
someone I know—perhaps even me.” 


con- 
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Survey Results 


As announced by the 
Pulp Writers’ Section 
Authors’ League of America 


OR HIS year’s work the pulp writer 

earns an average income of $1800, ac. 
cording to findings of the survey just com. 
pleted by the Pulp Writers’ Section of the 
Authors’ League of America. 

Gathering together the answers from a 
detailed questionnaire sent out to 600 writers 
the section found that today a good average 
word rate for those engaged in writing for 
the pulp magazines is three-quarters of a 
cent a word. A very few of the top-flight 
writers, it was pointed out, receive as high 
as two and a half cents a word, but only 
from a limited group of magazines. Price 
averages are compared with those of 1929, 
a peak year, when four cents per work was 
good average pay. 

Approximately 450 pulp magazine writers 
in the country devote full time to their 
trade. Behind them is an undeterminable 
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for your illustrated 
articles and photographs 


Have you tried 
selling yours? 


The ONE BOOK no writer or photog- 
rapher should be without! Solves 
your problems! 


: Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: — 
Please send me a copy of the 1942 "Universal 
ALMANAC," for which | enclose $1. 
Name 


Address 
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group of part-time writers who make their 
regular incomes as newspapermen, school 
teachers, doctors, lawyers and engineers. 


Almost fifty per cent of all functioning 
pulp writers are between the age of thirty 
to forty, the survey estimates. Eighty per 
cent of the remainder are over forty. A 
large number of productive writers are in 
the fifty-to-sixty age group. Only one 
writer responding to the questionnaire is 
under twenty-one. Three hold the age of 
fifty-seven. 

Of all of these, seventy-five per cent 
possess college degrees. The largest number 
of graduate degrees are Bachelors of Law, 
the next group in size being Civil Engineers, 
with also a considerable lot of Masters of 
Arts. 


Pulp writers have such hobbies as magic, 
fishing, sailing, archery, model airplane 
making, music, decoration, gardening, pho- 
tography, Oriental rugs, and poker. 





Clip and Paste 


Annually the Dicest makes this general 
suggestion to its thirty thousand readers. All 
market notes published in the DicEstT in the 
New York Market Letter, The Forum, or The 
Writer’s Market Department are markets that 
pay you, the author. Once in a while, because 
we publish 2,500 market notes a year, we 
come across a sour note, and a printer, not a 
publisher pries his way into our market 
columns. 


Under no conditions should authors send 
money (except for sample copies) to any 
market note listed in the Dicest, for any 
reason whatsoever. When in doubt, query us, 
please. 


Twice in the past twenty one years, the 
Dicest has published advertisements of liter- 
ary agents who, under one guise or another, 
conducted a printing business on the side. If 
any agent advertising in the DicEst offers to 
publish a MS for you, wholly or partly at 
your expense, please query us before proceed- 
ing. Generally speaking we flatly disapprove 
of such a connection. We grant the possibility 
of a worthy exception.—Eb. 
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DO NOT 
BE AFRAID 


About your writing 
future either! 


Editors are buying and will be 
buying tomorrow. 

Our nation in the grim reality 
of war NEEDS “escape” read- 
ing. You, the writers, must 
furnish that story world, that 
world of escape. 

I sincerely believe today that 
you need a salesman to rep- 
resent you in New York. You 
need some one here to report 
to you quickly any change in 
editorial trends. You need 
some one who will know the 
editors’ immediate needs and 
who can, and will fill them 
quickly with your material. 
You need a representative to 
keep you INFORMED whether 
that representative be I or any 
other literary agent in New 
York. 

New Writers — your chances 
are just as good today as they 
were before December 7th. 
Many of you are feeling 
“what's the use now!” 
DON'T. I can definitely prom- 
ise you that editors want good 
stories from you—I know be- 
cause I sold several of you in 
the days immediately follow- 
ing that Hawaiian Sunday! 


Above all, and in all things 
DO NOT BE AFRAID 


GENE BOLLES 


535 5th Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
RATES UPON REQUEST 
































WRITER’s DIGEST 


Aol Su sondl 


With LIBERTY MAGAZINE 
Announces its 8th 


SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 


$2,500 
IN PRIZES 


For Stories of 1,500 Words 


GAIN WRITER’S DIGEST offers its readers an opportunity to compete on an 
A equal basis with other subscribers for a total of 200 prizes. Every script you 
enter in this contest will be carefully read by each of the two judges. Read 

the rules, and enter your story now. 


In addition to offering $2500 in prizes WRITER’S DIGEST will, as usual, submit 
the winning scripts to Fulton Oursler, Editor-in-Chief of Liberty Magazine. Mr. 
Oursler will then read these scripts for possible purchase and publication in 
Liberty. The money paid by Liberty for the scripts it buys goes direct and in 
full to the respective winning authors. 


Liberty pays $100 up for any stories it buys from WRITER’S DIGEST contest winners. 


Other editors watch the winners of this contest, because the previous Digest contests have 
uncovered real talent. Editorial talent scouts are alive to the fine work WRITER’S 
DIGEST does in bringing forward talented unknown writers through these contests. 
The contest is open to everyone, and there are no tabus of any kind. 


Enter your best short-short story, or sit down and write one—now. You com: 
pete with writers who are in the same position of ability as yourself, and your 


chances of winning one of the prizes are as good as you are. Keep under the 
length limit, 1500 words, and good luck to you from the Digest staff—R. K. A. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE | 20th to 25th Prize 51st to 55th Prize 
All the manuscript paper, envelopes, | An open door to our cultural heritage. 
| Te a : 8 
250 00 In Cash carbon paper, and second sheets, that This includes first rate editions, in large 
e you, as an author, require during aj clear type of those books which give 


period of one year. We will also supply | either originally, or in summary, the 
as you require it, all the postage nec- | basic ideas which have made men’s 
essary to mail up to one 5,000-word | minds work, and progress evolve. ‘“‘The 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 
cents a_ word. No magazine we 


ki ays higher rates. » ; ; 
S T know pay 8 story a week, for 52 weeks, including | Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
both outgoing and return postage. Since | pire’; “‘The Golden Bough’; ‘The 
2nd PRIZE most authors mail less than one 5,000- | Mind In the Making’; "From Gal- 
Cc h word story a week, this prize actually | lileo to the Cosmic Ray’’; “‘The Com- 
e as amounts to all the paper and postage | plete Works of Plato”; ‘‘The Outline 
NE an author normally requires in one | of History’; and The Bible, as de- 
3rd to 14th Prize year. We will also pay express charges | signed to be read as living literature. 
‘ te tC. Besldl dard | (going and coming) on three novel sub- 56th to 60th Prize 
ne rebuilt L. C. Smith standard large | missions. 
3 * a typewriter, serial number 1,150,000, 26th Prize One cent a word for each and every 
orginally retailing at $105, with TWO . word of the winning story 
YEAR guarantee to render first class Three cents a word for each and every € story. 
service. Free replacement or repair ot word in the story. 61st to 70th Prize 
. any defective parts in that period! Tt ‘ ; P Mi . 
(Note: In previous years we offered 27th to 29th Prize Sees. et age ee 
: Seen ae = ary ; inches high; inches 
ith —, oe ey = Two cents a word for each and every | wide: 2 inches thick: 2 500 ieee: 
| ong lbod on pai 4 a a out = word in the story. 140,000 vocabulary terms. Funk & 
cured a rebuilt large model tor imme- Wagnalls. Retail $12. 
diate delivery.) This is a fine, sturdy 30th to 50th Prize 71st to 80th Prize 
first-class typewriter. One copy of ‘‘Plotto’’, the masterbook Surprise Packet. A writer’s kit, includ 
: of all plots. ‘‘Plotto’’ is recommended | acket. A writer’s kit, includ- 
15th to 19th Prize and endorsed by editors and writers ad ——> paper, stamps, books 
One complete new 25 volume set of | throughout the world as a great story and things. 
“The University Library.” The av-| stimulant. It is an _ endless, inspiring 81st to 100th Prize 


erage volume consists of 320 pages. | source of all plots. Written by William : re eet a 
Over 8,000 pages in all. Edited by Dr. | Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- One copy of “The Writer’s Market, 
John Huston Finley, editor of the New | elette a_week for Street and Smith for | \®¢W — edition) or of = 
York Times. Contains the best works | years. This book took 5 years of pains- | teXt that we sell for $5 or less. 
of 442 authors. A daily 20-minute | taking work to produce and it is a + 
reading guide included with each set. | work of genius. Sells for $25.00. The 100th to 200th Prize 
This Library contains the choicest and | cash equivalent to any of the winners | A certificate of Merit recording the 
most magnificent achievements in Lit- | who have purchased ‘“‘~PLOTTO”’ from | place you won in the Contest plus 250 
erature. the DIGES1. sheets of good bond paper. 








NTER your best short-short stories in the big annual $2,500 prize contest. As in past years, a member of 

the editorial staff of LIBERTY MAGAZINE will come to our office to help select the best scripts. The 
winning authors are then awarded $2,500 in prizes, and the winning manuscripts go straight to Fulton Oursler, 
editor in chief of LIBERTY. Mr. Oursler will buy any of the winning scripts that appeal to him at a base 
price of $100 each. This money belongs to the author in full, and goes direct to him. The contest is open 
now, and closes March 25, 1942. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 








1 an ‘ . 
1. All short short stories must be original, and no more 4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
you than 1,500 words in length, Stories may be typed or clusive property of the individual writers. The names 
hand-written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
Read envelope for return. All scripts will be returned within 30 days after 
completion of the contest. The contest will not be 
2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription extended. 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. | 
mit . : fag _ 5. Contest closes Midnight, March 25th, 1942. Two 
3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the | experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 
Mr subscriber to enter one story in this contest. A two | and each script will be read by each of the two 
° dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to | judges. 
in enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. { 6. The contest is now open. Sead stories at once. 
1 in . sessceccccenesscssesssses) USE THIS ENTRY BLANK ©====2=5 
The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ers. Sir: 
I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 
avi ~ 0) Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
“4 ; . (Check which ) (J Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 
R’S My contest entry is enclosed herewith (J. I am sending it under separate cover 
sts. 
Name 
m= Address 
ur 
the City : : State 
y% Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new [; my subscription has expired; please renew it O; 


I am already a subscriber so extend my subscription []. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


For beginners and sellers— en gned to fit your spec 
on book, short story or article manuscri 
curate criticism. Expert ee sion, Rewriting, 
I invite you to write for details. 


RALPH H. WHITE 


AUTHORS’ ADVISER 
21 Langdon Avenue (Tel. WAT 7620) 


al needs 





ily, ac 
Marketing 


Watertown, Mass. 











Send Your Story to 


EDWIN FISHER FORBES 


12 Years =e 


Free Lancing—Editor—Corresponden Featt Write 
Six years Writer's Digest Detroit Market Corvecpontent 


ATES: 
1 to 2,000 Words..... $2.00 4 mf a 000 Words $ 5.00 


2 to 5 FE 12.00 
TYPING—CRITICISM—REVISING--MARKETING 
604 Pallister Detroit, aiehigne 














- WRITE FOR THE COMICS 


Cash in on this new easy- = hit field. Bi ig rev ards 
trained writer. Let a sellir ‘comic —_ sr” show you \ 
to write and where to sell it. Send s 
ately for details. Get started in 





his scrative Bell cow 


HALLOCK McCORD 


Dept. DIB 727 Pearl St. 


(SPECIAL OFFER: 


and marketing advice on one 750-word comic strip ‘‘synopsis’’ 





so d envelope immedi- 


Denver, Colo. 
Include 7Sc with inquiry and receive criticism 
pilot.) 








SECRETARIAL HELP FOR WRITERS 


Competent, experienced library research, 
Personal submission of manuscri 
ers. No commission. Highes 
particulars. 


editing, typing 
pts to New Sack wal I 


t references A wad wil tele 


JANET M. BLAIR 


280 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 





















start Smal, Small, 
GROW BiG! 


Start with a localized 


‘SYNDICATE 


: column, expand. Work 
with me—I syndicate, produce results. Reason- 
able. No reading fees. Send for details. 


Don Summers ©1641 Ohio Ave. svomasions, 0 0. 


WRITERS 


get your copies of the latest 


STUDIO BLU-BOOK 
Who is Who— pede 3 They Are—What they 
Motion nd Radio 
PRICE $1. 25 
STUDIO BLU-BOOK at Talisman Studios 
4516 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

















— WANTED — 


SONG-POEMS 


TO SET TO MUSIC | 
oo your best song- poems today for free « lation and ad- 
or write for b< 0k le t “GE TTING wAHE: AD Pa SONG- 
which will be gladly mailed to you hout cost, 
SONG SERVICE 


43 Park Place, 


WRITI NG’ 


Dept. 407, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





for free inspiring 
uilintng Profit sharing pl 
arkable changes in music 


booklet 
ar Re 


ind. 1s 
give new writers more chance 


try 
Send poems or songs for free re- 


than ever before. 
port. Ten-inch ee Record of songs, 
Speeches, only $5 

ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 
Dept. 14 7608 Reading Rd., Cincinnati, 


poems, 


Ohlo 





Writer’s Digest is your best 





introduction when writing advertisers. 


DIGEST 


Yankee Trick 
The subtlest use of the press for propa. 
ganda purposes has »een achieved by th 
Cigar Institute, 630 5th Avenue, New York 
City. This enterprising association offer 
cash prizes of $10 to $50 for the best pub. 
lished picture of a newsworthy subject smok. 
ing or holding a You must take the 
picture, and then get it published. Prag. 
tically all the efforts of this cam. 
paign are directed straight at newspaper 
all of the winners of the 

last contest are news photo men. 
You can imagine Churchill posing with 


cigar. 
publicity 


photographers and 


Roosevelt, while a newsman deferentially 
proached and says: “Excuse me, Mr, 
President, do you mind ditching the Camel 


for a minute and holding this ten cent see. 
gar? I want to $50 for the little 
woman.” Could a politician say “no?” 

f the first four contests show how 


win 


Results of 
consistently news photographers have caught 
their subjects in the act of cigar smoking. 
In case you think that the Cigar Institute 
has overlooked a bet, a bonus prize is given 
if the word cigar is mentioned in the cap- 
tion under the picture. 


Publicity Agents 


Henry F. Wood 
Cann Erickson, 


s, publicity director for Mc- 
one of the largest advertising 
agencies in the world, writes in his book, 
Profitable Publicity, “It is doubtful if there 
are available relatively more than a handful 
of competent publicity men who operate 
The 
field of publicity today involves these points: 
Changing the attitude of the general public 
toward a given person (as Ivy Lee did for 
Rockefeller, as some unknown herculean 
press agent is now trying to do for John L. 
Lewis) ; publicizing the products of an in- 
dustry through means other than paid adver- 
tising (as per the lovely little example given 
above concerning the Cigar Institute) ; pub- 
licizing a town by holding gala affairs there 


> 5< 


efficiently.” This is no under-statement. 


so that the various wire services carry so many 
date line stories about that town that people 
become conscious of it (i.e. Palm Beach, 
Fla.) ; selling an idea to the public (as George 
Sylvester Vierick tried to do for Germany); 
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perpetrating government punenmeency ry 
ve g gi 
vg [Se Pe ates; and sling ne given | THE PRIZE OF A LIFETIME!!! 
uct as amona eraqman oes tor 
d by te o* rs books. Incidentally, Ramona is so Procter & Gamble now offers 
T Ss. Z 2 
New York Harper ee rage Hips enn THE PRIZE OF A LIFETIME! 

‘ us that, whe iven a pl ‘ e ‘ P se 
on offer; industrio ay § P caer Get complete details, judging slant, winning 
best pub of Harper Bros. authors who has just written ideas, PLUS a wealth of P & G Winning 
ect smok anovel, she promptly sent the picture to Cat Entries in the SPECIAL ISSUE of ‘Prize Ideas” 

Ok- —America’ t ntest Bi in! 
take Digest, a small journal of less than 5,000 America’s Favorite Contest Bulletin! 
e ' 
d. Pp © | <rculation, simply because the author was IT'S ABSOLUTELY FREE! ! 
re Tac- holding a cat. Like all big people, she never Here is the OF Aree yee geet to win in 
1S Cam. . a ee i a 
ewspaper J ms f° muss a roe genre how — "Prize Ideas" Reader Wins $10,000! 
rs of the | he book Profitable Publicity, just pub- | Grand Prize of $10,000 in the P & G Crisco 
shed by Dorset House tells the inside story Contest was awarded to a “Prize Ideas” Sub- 
* ° e . ° anak of oi T; 
. . of big-time press agenting. It is an instructive, scriber! Ivory Soap Winner of $100 a Month for 
Ing with a a ie Life recommends “Prize Ideas’! Our students 
-rentially how-to book, the only one we know in the have won hundreds of prizes in former P & G 
ais Mi publicity field that is practical and written Contests! . 
=) Mr. . . 
© Con with plain common sense by a man who has Write For This Free Issue TODAY! 
e. 
ent made his living flying somebody else’s kite. There’ s no obligation. Just put your name and 
; see- ; : Aiea ; se icitintes ia a 
. It illustrates its points with examples and its | 2¢dress on a penny postcard and mail it at 
he little ; ‘ ie once to the address below. The Special Issue 
39 approach is strictly professional, as compared of “Prize Ideas” (regularly 25c) will be sent 
ow hh to academic books on the same which tra- to you FREE by return mail. ACT NOW—and 
Vv how # : “ increase your chances of WINNING THAT 
é rs 4 N ress RP 
» come ditionally start by tracing the word press PRIZE OF A LIFETIME! 
mokine agent” back to the Greek and not getting ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 
Past * | much past that oni A. M. . 00 
nstitute ~~ sae nese Dept. D-1 Willow Grove, Pa. 
is given umaien's ites ge School BJ Soret Writing—Endorsed and 
he ei The Wolf Creek Ordnance Plant at Milan, Reisen wae 
P Tennessee, has some thirteen thousand employees. 

Men and women from every walk in life from 

common laborer to technician of highest degree, 

are working together in this immense plant with Work with Actual 

only one object—defense of America! FICTION WRITERS 
. This vast group of people naturally includes We have a limited number of actual authors who are available 
for Mc- a sprinkling of scribblers, historians, newspaper to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 
eee F : . } Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
ertising men and women, short story writers, both pulp F 

book and slick, and a novelist or two. These scribblers ¢ THE WRITER'S GUILD 
OOK, ; ‘ i ‘a A : 509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
f th organized a writers’ group. The Wolf Creek 
‘ rp Scribblers’ Club.” 
anes Writers’ Dicest played a very prominent part 
operate at the first meeting and will serve as official guide TYPING 
it. The » — and markets. : ; Says a well-known writer: ‘“‘Everything you type for me— 
points: Writers desiring information about this club sells.” It may do the same for you. Soc per 1000 words. 
é should contact the secretary Carbon, postage free. Minor corrections and markets 
public jh suggested. Inquiries invited. Try me. 
: SARAH L. DEEN 
did for . , 4 

Wolf Creek Scribblers Club, W.C.O.P. Ordnance, REPTON V. GLENN CASNER KENTUCKY 
rculean Whitthorne, Tennessee. 
ohn L. 
an in- ance sueeee 
adver- > WE HAVE A KNACK 

; in our eg Pe 
; given as ~ thing we can do best. 4 
° Some things are easier f to do th th beca yo ee oo ge a 1. more. about writing 
’ pub- have a knack for = Wh> not ‘find out your a aa “ase po with! cone D. oO. H. _ eur have the grand’ talent 
; there Won = oy ll the types of writing best suited to you? Rilke” meet sand ‘Siac ‘it ciear wo the Peet ied 
o death witt he wor nd eve e r m ‘ou 
> mw WRITERS NEEDED. Editors eagerly seek writers who i “€ i cae! to me. os —Mr CC. T. “I'm learsing 
) many ve_a_ knack for writing their kind of copy. Send for our more in five minutes Loos you nm in five years zon 
| FREE Market Test. It’s fun—and it may be the thing you en oe cient and gave on a Dig thrill After all 
people need to put your knack to work and start you on the road to these years, it was quite a relief to find that T can actu- 
Beach ee fares. SAS © Seetoens Same. pe A Pot teen ee receive almost daily. 
’ Send for details and FREE MARKET TEST. No obligation. 
a = 
seorge 5 
i COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE, Dept. 769-J, St. Louis, Mo. 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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$100 Radio Market witl 

$50 We are glad to tell you that we are in th | “* 

For a clie snt’s short short is what TORONTO S’ market for single half-hour dramatic scripts from E 

EE j 3een handlin l fo . 
wave: aa for taetaics: een Rending of Oi] ERN free lance writers, for use on Grand Centr § 
and TWO GUN WESTERN. Reading fee: $1. Station broadcasts. Fis! 
commission. E 
JOHN KIERAN Obviously the best way for any writer to get 
114 Chester Ave. Danville, Ill. a clear notion of our preferences is to listen t) | 





——_—— the show itself. The current broadcast time jg in 
7:30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, with repeat 
MATHILDE WEIL ® Liter rary Agent at 9:30, Eastern Standard, for some points in the and 
middle west and on through to the coast, (NBC | 8 








formerly of New York, is now established in San 


Francisco. Books, short stories, articles and verse Red Network.) exc 
criticized and marketed. Editing and typing. These additional comments may be helpful: : 
535 Geary Street San Francisco Story Location: The script must begin in or i 

in 


near Grand Central Station, preferably “in.” 























LTD ED ES: RL IEEE IPI EEE . 
————_—_— The Grand Central Station building houses } °, 
MANUSCRIPTS ACCURATELY TYPED everything from offices and restaurants to art ye 
on good bond paper 40 cents per 1000 words. Free car- galleries and lingerie shops, as well as trains, 
bon copy and extra title page. Intelligent and conscien- Playing Time: About 24 minutes. This 
tows work correction of, wpeling and grammar | means approximately 27 typed pages, if the | We 
fully proof-read. Fine mimeographing. character’s name is written in the left hand R 
FREDA PAULSON margin, with his line or lines of dialogue im- or 
108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. mediately to the right of his name. Double. 
———— $$ - —— —— space dialogue. Triple-space between each Bu 
Send Us Your... speech. It is better to over-write, so that our “ 
j editorial changes will be in the direction of 
S oO N Cs P @] & M S * tightening the material. = 
Don’t hide you r tal ent under a. barrel! You may have a Taboos: The requirements of good taste - 
eee once for our proposition and FREE " Rhyming a but a are ig se sa the 
ictionary. . ype of Material: No restrictions; drama 
RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods Bidg., Chicago, Ill. comedy, mystery, melodrama; all acceptable 








= Drama, with theme, preferred. Please do not 


Ss @) N G WwW R | T E 4 Ss send farce comedy. 








Words or melodies. Avail yourself of the opportunities Number of Characters: No restrictions, the 
on radio. Write for my OUTSTANDING, AMAZING exce tk , > 

FFER now! One cent marvelously spent. My propo- a iat too many characters aie produce to 

sition speaks for itself and one ons can TRULY APPRE- confusion. ref 

ems N a 

a is believing LET ME CONVINCE We read and report promptly (within two weeks) : 

RAY HIBBELER and pay $100 on acceptance. Name credit to the 9 Jet 

C-13, 2157_ No Avers Ave. Chicago, uA author is given on the air. tio 











We have no objection to reading material which J tpi 


| MELODIES ON APPROVAL has been turned down by other network shows. I we 








to your song poems Publication of complete piano parts. say this because sometimes we find that writers A 

Write for free information about company who is looking = ‘ n 

for new songs. Songwriters now have better chance of go to a great deal of trouble, when sending us yo 
success than ever before and many songs trom new w riters M4 e co 4 ¢ 

have been accepted. Correct work guaranteed. scripts, to disguise the fact that the show has | 
Successors to National Songland previously been submitted elsewhere. You need to 

GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU not worry about covering up; we will read with- ing 

Dept. 41, WD-1 Thomaston, Maine out prejudice, Is 





We make the usual request that scripts be ac he 

S 0 N G W R | T r R Write companied by self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

“THE KEY TO YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING.” For snatay Tinie, Paenens, 
Lambert and Feasley, Inc 


SEND ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. ” 
FREE CRITICISM—NO OBLIGATION. FREE 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.  & 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE BOQK ::-. aes Si 








r: 








Box 1, Salem, Indiana ’ 
National Sportsman magazine, one of the oldest 
in the outdoor field, will be combined with Hunt- (fi 
$220.00 ing and Fishing beginning with the issue of 
; k § 
od a ee ig is what I hetped at fos another January, 1942. be 
client. (I’ve so »0oks, shorts, articles, short storie iv i i ; 
newspaper serial stuff, etc.) Reading fee: $1 for the isi Effective with the January Issue the size of the Sk 
1.000 words, 25c each 1,000 additional. Maximum: $10, 10° magazine will be increased, new departments | 
Saies commission. . 
JOHN KIERAN added, and many changes in typography and gen- 
? era n i i azin 
114 Chester Ave. Danville, Hl. 7 I — ce will be introduced. The —_— : 
will be issued as Hunting and Fishing, Combined 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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yith National Sportsman. Newsstand price, 10 


nts. 

"Hugh Grey, editor of National Sportsman, be- 
comes associate to H. G. Tapply, Hunting and 
Fishing editor. 

Editors Tapply and Grey announce that Hunt- 
ing and Fishing will be on the market beginning 
jn January for a limited supply of spring sporting 
subject, articles dealing with early season fishing, 
and conservation ; humorous short verse for Hunt- 
ing and Fishing’s “Pot Shots and Nibbles” page, 
exceptional outdoor sports photos and cartoons. 

Length of manuscripts should not exceed 2500 
words, and 2000 is preferred. Hunting and Fish- 
ing also uses shorts from 1000 to 1500. Cartoons 
are bought from roughs. Payment is made at pre- 
vailing rates in the outdoor field, on publication. 
Address 275 Newbury st., Boston, Mass. 





Watch Your Heros 
Sir: 

I must try to write with coolness and restraint. 
But it is hard, when your temperature is at 232. 
Far above boiling. 

Up to last year, all our heroes have been 
paragons of health, strength, and manly beauty. 
Blond Vikings, young giants, bronzed Greek gods, 
six feet three of superb manhood—you know all 
the cliches. We had to tone them down to make 
them credible, for such creatures were never seen 
on land nor sea nor football field, including the 
Scandinavian. 

Now six times a week, we get a story, in which 
the supposed hero, on the last page, comes back 
to the arms of his darling because he has been 
refused by the Draft Board. 

And three in one day is too much—hence this 
letter. One of ’em had flat feet, one an unmen- 
tioned (unmentionable?) slight disability; the 
third had a septic nose. Imagine spending your 
wedding night with a man with a septic nose! 
And the latest trick in “timeliness” is to make 
your hero twenty-eight ..... 

Is that what American writers, who are supposed 
to reflect American ideals, consider a happy end- 
ing? Are we to consider that the Ultima Thule? 
Is there in this country an editor so craven that 
he would publish such a story? 

AMITA FAIRGRIEVE, 
Editor All Story and All Star Love, 
The Frank A. Munsey Company, 
280 Broadway, New York. 





Sir: 

In your December issue you published a letter 
(from Ski) to the effect that Ski Magazine and 
Ski Illustrated were combined. This is a mis- 
statement of fact, as Ski Illustrated, which has 
been in publication for six years, has absorbed 
Ski, which suspended publication after one year. 

Frank A. Wrenscu, Managing Editor, 
Ski Illustrated, 
110 E. 42nd St., New York City. 





‘'We consider yours the best writing books at any 
price."' —Los Angeles Book Store 


HOW TO WRITE 
CONFESSIONAL STORIES 


HOW TO BECOME 
A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


By 
Esther L. Schwartz 
Price $1 Each 


I criticize confessions at $1 per thousand words. 
me yours for a good workout. 


Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz 


457 West 57th Street, New York City 














PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing. 


FLORENCE CASPER 


Hotel Pfister Milwaukee, Wis. 











To Be Set To Music 
Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly trained and 
well-known composer. More than 150 of my songs and 
arrangements have been accepted for publication. Details of 
Collaboration and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. 8. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















Y& GREAT PYRAMID 
PROPHECIES 
Is This Wisdom Lost? 


WERE the ancients gifted with strange 
powers of foresight? Their predictions 
have startled the scientific world. Astound- 
ing is the revelation that they. possessed a 
secret wisdom for the mastery of life which 
has been preserved throughout the ages. 
You may learn how to share this heritage of 
knowledge. Write for the fascinating free 
Sealed Book. Address: Scribe J.Q.V. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 




















Can YOUR Story 
be Filmed? 


Never has there been a greater opportunity for the 
|screen writer than today, If your work is original in 
| basic plot idea, it may be just what is needed to fit 
current schedules now being made up. 

| Eric Heath, well known Author and Playwright, is now 
| associated with me, and I offer complete literary as- 
| sistance in critical and selling service in the fields of 
| publication and playwriting, as well as SCREEN and 
RADIO. Send in your manuscripts at once and tell 
me the type of help you desire. My rates are reasonable. 


Write for free booklet. 


| ADELINE M. ALVORD 


| 6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
| Suite 215 Established 1919 Dept. 90 
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— — Milne Has the Word for It 








desl 
WRITE YOUR NOVEL — — Editing the DiceEst is a singular pleasure, almost pin} 
Here is a time-and-work saving Plan which also assures tood good for one man to have. When the mail \ 
a soundly built novel, a day by day guidance through man dumps his potpourri on the reception room it a 
the preliminary note-taking, plotting, writing, and final table. anything can be in it, and often is. ae 
revisions of a novel. There is nothing like it anywhere 4 ¢ S > a - it 
else. The fifteen Sections, each ten or more pages long, On this murky morning, with the office alr laden cou. 
—, ne — ae —— gh a gy with soft coal, one of our readers who was chief y 
simplifiec ‘lan; inding and xpanding the Idea; As- “ ° c om P 
sembling the Characters; Making up the Chapters, etc., medical tatendant to a circle of femmes de joie, peo] 
etc. A Novel is the quickest way to literary success and and retired to a small mining town to write, sends Ja 
this Plan cuts the labor almost in half. ‘ p pia} 
us this greeting: mot 


Write for free particulars. 


“Have sent you Belle to read. And here’s inte 
ANNE HAMILTON news. We patie the boat today. Herman thin 











aeeny Seer Heath, who talks without pronouncing his con- live 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories : 7 FS a ? 3 
sonants, is having a cedar paddle made. T 
745 So. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. - Js 8 ‘ P ° The 
Sells et ios, tuned : bottom of the boat will swell in a few days, all 1 
ies s the paddle should be here in a week. The thin 
surface of the river is smooth as glass and writ 





green. You can see the fish beneath the sur- and 
SPEND YOUR TIME WRITING eagggh hehe , a 


face. Any inducement? 























Are you one of the alleged writers who reads magazines BR 
when he knows he should be writing? I will save you won't talk shop. han 
that time, and bolster your conscience. Subscribe for my “Would like to show you a good backwoods to b 
service and keep informed on current market slants. ase reco 
Accurate digests of magazine stories $3 a year for month- time. How about it! Da. 1. GC. P : 
lies, $12 a year for weeklies. Send postcards for full infor- lor | 
mation. Lizette Fehrlin, 317 East 18 St., New York, N. Y . 
ae ets ally Another reader, at the Hotel Astor, in New York, | 
_ __ with a defiant penchant for mystery writes: payt 
6 . . O 
I am again enclosing a three cent stamp for ' 
tol . go 
ANEW INVENTION IN an answer which I know will not come. In 7 
: : ‘ and 
WORD FINDING this uncertain world, I am sure of one thing. re 
ADJECTIVE-FINDER—439 pages of the World's choicest ad- The Dicest never soe letters. I say to hell the 
jectives assembled with the NOUN iS paice they modify, An with you, and why don’t you tell me where I 
amazingly simple me d fi ur nouns, the same . iy “Ee 5 . 5 from 
superior adjectives so capably gett iy ‘tascas makes 42.50 can get information on Carnival Slang: a 
‘ost paic ‘ 5 Sie ‘ ' 
VERB-FINDER—A storehouse of over 100,000 dynamic verbs This reader’s conviction of our stubborness is so hav 
arranged under the NOUNS with which they have been used by ee . ave 
noted writers. Rex Beach says: ‘‘A valuable aid to any writer. strong that he steadfastly eliminates his name from little 
512 vane $2.50 Postpaid. te le > p i 
ADVERB-FINDER—Good adverbs are rarely used by the aver- his letters. Let us hope he reads this and learns If 


age writer. This book automatically suggests the appropriate } #7) c > i P 
adverb to add sparkle to your verb—such as “avoid scrupu. ‘24¢ Carnival Slang appeared in the Dicest for | win 


lously,”” “‘lavish immoderately,” etc. 148 pages $1.50 Postpaid. August °39, any 
All 3 Books (Cloth-Boxed) $5.90 Post paid. es 4 a defiant penchant for mystery, writes: “Fin 
Money refunded within 5 days. Too often for our sitzfleisch letters come from | ;,, , 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. W. D. 7, Emmaus, Pa. yeaders who are gracefully man. The editorial ball | jou: 
= — and chain burns and chafes the skin as we read: tow 


Sir: ing ti 
YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL Today I read my first copy of WrITER’s DicEst, 














New Year’s Resolution—Act On That Impulse, end start and I say very frankly that I was practically 

turning your poetry and verse into checks. For 25 ars, = si 

4 have taught po ets, es rs, song-writers, how tc ser stunned for a bit. 

their verses and get the fullest ret ins from them, clud ° ° : 

ing my work as instructor in Versification at New York Having read your article, Jt Takes All Kinds, : 

University. Most of my work with priva te pur ils, ——_ I : . . ll y ab ] i; 

range from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winr is by was at once anxious to te you a out ourselves. 

correspondence. My The Glory Road, Complete Rhyming m Sue Se 

Dictionary SS a oo rn 2 a I belong to the lowly class ~ — he Pls 

neglect longer the many profits from _versification? rite my husbar is 5 He oyee. e bo 

today; you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. si "y ‘ ad P » 8 — E mpeOy Id maga 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem write: We write poetry er Our seven year oid-— Chicz 

CLEMENT WOOD we all three think that it is better than Robert Th 


Louis Stevenson, but of course that does not | antic 
naturally make it better. We write odd things, | critic 
fantasies without regard to editors needs, or peli- UC wl 


813 W. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 story—any 








tical tirades r just anything. ell; 

short short under 1,000 words pace . 2 : S well 

Now is the time to SELL prose. Let me show you how. We do all of our own greeting cards, and — litera: 

gd for #2) yong non-fictic on as wel ue - fiction 1 davs when I fix an extra special Filet Mignon, first j 
006 ords up to : 1,000 words thereafter . : 

Novels and full books, As you may know or maybe lobster my husband might write a som- | 4 7 








I have sold more of my pr j 72 bl < Ss ° . + — . 

aa 80 published Thtls teoks. 4 well as stori net about it; for auntie’s birthday we write a | short 
etc., than any 3 other sim lar teachers combine . = C 
about my making yours salable? “_—- Power to Won poem. arlo: 
Words is the standard, for effective word-usage. Send We live in a barn of a house that is crammed | unive: 


only work showing some promise. Write today 


with books, a piano which I play, original paint- Th 


YOUR PROSE SHOULD SELL ings, and what not. One of these days I shall | the y 


paint murals all over the walls; there is a huge | from 
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desk always cluttered with manuscripts and clip- 
pings. 

When we get together a few extra bob we bet 
it all on a race horse; on the rare occasions that 
it wins we celebrate with champagne—but of 
course most of the time it loses. 

My husband, as I’ve said, delivers packages to 
people, but he is an excellent teller of stories, and 
plays a superb game of poker. Like every other 
mother and father we think we have the most 
intelligent child in the world, and the child 
thinks he has the most wonderful dog that ever 
lived, whereas I suppose both are just ordinary. 

This whole thing sounds smug I know, when 
all that I wanted to say to begin with was that I 
think people would get much more fun out of 
writing if they forgot all about the selling angle, 
and wrote more to please themselves. Surely I’d 
like a check once in awhile; right now we are 
hankering for a couple hundred dollars with which 
to buy a record player and a stack of phonograph 
records. We don’t believe in installment buying, 
for there is nothing on earth that makes one feel 
more frustrated than having to make a stack of 
payments on the first of the month. 

Oh we have dreams too—someday we hope to 
go to Budapest and hear the hungry violinists, 
and upon another winter go to Florida and spend 
the afternoons at Hialeah, and the evenings on 
the beach. We want to see the Kentucky Derby 
from a box instead of the grandstand. We’d like 
to be in London now and see the fireworks, and 
have new tires on the car so we could drive a 
little faster. 

If we ever make any money out of writing it 
will be by accident rather than design; if I have 
any advice to offer to the beginner I should say— 
‘Find a job to provide your daily bread, and write 
fora hobby. What difference if you are dead— 
nothing matters much except to get the fullest 
joy out of living.” And that is what we are try- 
ing to do. 

Mrs. RicHarp MELCHOIR, 
803 Jackson St., Jasper, Indiana. 


Literary Mag for College Students 


Planned to circulate nationally, Trend, a literary 
magazine to be published at the University of 
Chicago, made its appearance on December 12th. 

The scope of Trend will include short stories, 
articles on the theatre, music, and art, literary 
criticism, verse and satire by students of the 
U. of C. and other universities and colleges, as 
well as featured contribution by nationally-known 
literary figures. Among the latter to appear in the 
frst issue are: William Saroyan, with “An Essay 
At Theatre;” David Daiches, presenting a new 
short story entitled “Dr. Rabbit,’ and William 


|Carlos Williams, writing on literature and the 
| universities, 


The unique purpose of Trend will be to publish 


the works of up and coming university students 


from all over the country. 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn’t 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward, Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, 
Hamlin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. 
Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie 
M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer 
Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











WRITERS CIRCLE 


Literary Revision and Typewriting Department open 
writers. Thousands are familiar with is HELPF 
since 1918 
Our competent professional staff will revise and typewrite manu- 
scripts ready for submission to publication at SPECIAL RATES. 
BOOKLENGTH MSS. WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. INQUIRIES 
Invi . 

TYPING ONLY: Manuscripts accurately, neatly, and PROFES- 
SIONALLY typewritten, including carbon copy 40c thousand 
words up to 5000 words or less. Above 5000 words lower rates. 


WRITER'S CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York City 


to all 
SERVICE 











BEGINNERS 


There is much you must learn about the trieks of the 
trade, taboos, and inside workings of this business of 
Writing. My business is helping others to solve their 
business problems. If you are sincere and willing to 
work, I can help you save time, money and discourage- 
ment. Will work with you for one month for $1 and 
postage—then tell you frankly if it is worth your con- 
tinuing with me. Send no MSS now. Write me sincerely 
and fully about yourself, ambition, problems, etc. 


HOWARD A. GREGG 


Box 98, Cambridge, Ohio 














“TYPING” : 
BEGINNERS—HERE'S AN AMAZING OFFER! 


If a ms composed by you has never been purchased for 
publication or appeared in print in any form for profit or 
otherwise—and if your ms, typewritten by me, is _pur- 
chased by a magazine, periodical, etc., having a paid cir- 
culation of 5.000 or more copies, the entire cost of having 
your ms typewritten will be refunded. (Not applicable to 
plays, scenarios, or radio scripts. Mss must be submitted 
direct to publisher and must appear in either magazine or 
book form). To ward off triflers enclose 10c for particulars. 
This amount will be deducted if you avail yourself of my 
service. Offer limited! Act Now! 


LARRY LA VOY °723,SHURCH STN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BENEFIT BY MY EXPERIENCE 


Send your stories to me. I 
have a background of writ- 
ing editorial and sales work. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic. 
Terms on Request. 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 





TYPING SERVICE 


Forty cents per 1000 words. Extra back and front 
sheets, and carbon included. Extra Carbon 5c. 


MRS. DALE RIES 


R. 1, Mason, Mich. 

















A complete course. 


) WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! 
) WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (2"fnuiss’ si00 ‘co, 


4 if—you are seeking a CRITICISM and SALES SERV _— 
2 if—you desire PLOTS, need TYPING or Ghost Writin: 

iF—you wish a PERSONALIZED course in ANY TYPE’ OF WRIT- 
§ NG (Low rates), 
¢ tF—you'll give me th 


chance, I'll g claacce too, 
resubmission. Writing cla 


sses and clu! 





(1m chicago: 111 W. Jackson, Wed | Mt’ also 7:00 P. M. 
Q In anston: Fri., 8:30 i M (.50) 
¢ MILDRED IRENE REID 
uthor and Literary Technicist 
§ 2131% Ridge Bivd. Evanston (Chicago), Ill. 








Section on Gag Writing now included with 


“WRITING AND SELLING FILLERS” 


A complete one-lesson course in Folio form on Writing and 
Selling Short Material, covering the subject from paragraph 
to one thousand word articles. Includes Market List. 

One Dollar Postpaid. Free Literature. 


RICHARD PUBLISHING SERVICE 


4340 Maple Avenue, Dept. D Dallas, Texas 
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To Those Who Write — 


PLAYS 


I offer a strictly personal criticism service. 
No hackneyed, textbook opinions! I hit hard 
but true. If you can take it, you'll get the 
most out of your play’s possibilities, and gain 
a better understanding of the craft. 


Consider this four-point service: 
FULL REPORT on the general aspects of your play. 


Fee $5. 
CRITICISM of plot outline or synopsis. 
months of payless effort. Fee $2. 
DETAILED ANALYSIS and cri ticism, page- by-Pate: 
advice on problems, also revision suggestions. Fee $10 
COLLABORATION and MARKETING aid on bn 
of genuine merit. This service available on pre-arranged 
percentage basis. 

Fee and Return Postage Should Accompany 

All Manuscripts 


REUBEN HANSER 


9609 66th Avenue 
Forest Hills, New York 


May save you 
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How to Create Conflict 
(Continued from page 34) 

The sergeant turned to Dusek. “You 
got to shoot this mortar, wise guy. 
Know how to do it?” 

“Easy!” the recruit scoffed. “Num- 
ber two yanks on the lanyard.’ Dusek 
indicated a rope running from the 
firing mechanism down into the well, 
and out the rear of the gun. 

“Don’t be so cocky about it. The 
last gunner on your job we picked up 
with a sponge.” Brett paused a mo- 
ment significantly. “He jerked the 
lanyard from down below.” 

“What you feedin’ us?” demanded 
Dusek. “There ain’t room enough to 
stand up in that hole. A guy’d be 
mashed to a pulp.” 

“Might be room enough,” Brett an- 
swered dryly. “If you got the guts 
to let 13 tons drop in your lap.” 

“Not me!” Dusek backed away in 
haste from the breech. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: “If my dog 
went out in the street and circled round my 
neighbor’s dog all day, both dogs growling 
and walking stiff-legged, and if the dogs 
stalked off without fighting, why, by gum, I’d 
go out and sprinkle pepper on their noses!” 

A would-be author came to me with the 
outline of a story. He said, “I’m going to 
have six boys waiting to hear the results of 
their draft examinations. They’re sitting 
round a table drinking beer. They sit there 
drinking beer, talking about the war, and 
what it would mean to them.” He stopped. 

I waited, but that’s all there was. “I guess 
I’m dumb, Bill, where’s the story?” 

He stared at me, wondering just how I'd 
ever sold a story. ‘“That’s all there is.” 

Gently I suggested that he might inject a 
little conflict. I whispered the word, in order 
not to offend his finer sensibilities. 

In great indignation he answered, “But 
they’re talking about War. That is conflict!” 

I slapped a tight grip on my desk edge. 
But I couldn’t hold on tight enough. I blew 
up. “Damn it!” I shouted. “I said CON- 
FLICT! Not a pink tea party.” 

“But they weren’t drinking tea,” he pro- 
tested. “It was beer!” 

Shades of Abraham Lincoln! 
pepper can? 
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JANUARY, 


AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 





FOR FEBRUARY 


1. THE MANAGER OF THE LOCAL AIRPORT. 
Slant: the growth of the airport under his 
direction. The subject’s aviation career ; his 
experience in private and commercial flying. 
Has he held similar positions elsewhere? De- 
tails about the operation of the airport; a 
description of the equipment and recent im- 
provements there. MARKET: A local news- 


paper. 


2. GROUNDHOG pay. The hibernation of 
the groundhog and many other animals dur- 
ing the winter. How they spend these in- 
active months without coming forth for suste- 
nance. Slant: How nature provides for ani- 
mals who do not migrate. Local owners of 
groundhogs as pets and their observations. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


3. THE LIVING CHARTER MEMBERS OF 
HISTORIC CHURCHES IN YOUR SECTION, Their 
conspicuous part in religious activities. Are 
some of them Sunday School teachers? High- 
lights of the churches’ history and the out- 
standing pastors, as recalled by those mem- 
bers. Slant: The faithful attendance of the 
surviving charter members. MARKET: Sec- 
tional newspapers. 


4. LARGE “TRAILER TOWNS” IN YOUR 
sTaTE. The size of the towns and the modern 
conveniences; how the places are sanitary 
and well maintained. In some defense project 
areas a great number of workers live in trail- 
ers, such is the acute shortage of houses. 
Where do the children of the families attend 
school. A typical day of a trailerwife. The 
oldest of the trailer addicts. MARKET: State 
newspapers. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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WRITERS! 


How can you help in our 
national emergency? 


You can’t all shoulder guns, fly planes or work 
in munition factories. 

It’s not everyone who can even knit! 

But you can keep up American morale by pro- 
viding the thousands of readers with as much 
“escape” entertainment as possible. 

The radio and motion-picture entertainers are doing their 
part. Now, it’s up to you writers to do yours. There’s 
been no let-up in the production of magazines and books. 
So don’t let up on writing stories and articles to fill them! 
Don’t retire to your cellar and sit there worrying and 
quaking! Sit down at your typewriter and write, and 
keep on writing! 

It may be hard at first, but if you succeed it will provide 
needed escape for you, as well as your war-harassed 
readers. 

If you can write salable material, it will also provide you 
with cash to invest in defense bonds and stamps. 

If you can write it, I can sell it for you. Ask for my 
magazine map, which shows my exact location in the 
midst of over four hundred editorial check books. It 
also tells how I handle the job of getting you your share 
of those checks. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th St., New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 











SUPER- TYPING 


at regular rates! Let me do the accurate PRomeeslOrAt. TYPING 
job for your ms. that i did for HARRY STE KEELER'S 
35th mystery novel, ‘“‘THE VANISHING doup “Fruck’ (pub- 
lished Dec, 1). 35¢ per 1000. Special rates on book-lengths. 
Free carbon. Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


Telephone: Diversey 5128 
541 Deming Place Chicago, Ill. 














MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


An author says, ‘“‘Your prompt service is remarkable; the 
quality of your material the best I have found. 
27 9x12 and 27 94x12 
36 6x9 and 36 6442x9%......... 
58 No. 10 and 58 No. 1,00 
Prices subject to change without notice. Add 10% west of 
Rockies or Canada. Add 5% bank exchange to checks. 
Complete list on request. Writers books for sale, rent. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 

















| AM LOOKING FOR A PLAY 


| believe there is another "Lightnin'", another 
"Abie's Irish Rose", or another "7th Heaven" and 
1 am looking for it. Can guarantee production if 
your play has “what it takes". Will read, criticize, 
and advise on what makes success in playwriting. 


Fee $10.00. 


P. E. McCOY 


2510 Curtis Avenue Redondo Beach, Calif. 
Phene Redonde 8067 


New York and -— Director of “Three Wise Fools”, 
“Lightnin’’’, and ‘‘7th Heaven’’, etc. 12 years Generai 
Stage Director for John Golden. 2 years Dialogue Director 
for the late Lowell Sherman, Ace Movie Director. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 





than that of any other writers magazine Each issue 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, pul 
lishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising age 
cies, and newspaper men through out L nited States, Canada 
and writers colonies in a score of foreign countries 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 


tisers report unusually fine resul 

No sstationer, literary critic, literary agent, typew 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the coli 
Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with 
to cover the February issue on or before January 14 








We * anyone who has a complaint on an advertise 
in our il’? department to get in touch, please, with 


WRITER'S S$ DIG EST promptly 


UNIQUE WRITER’S CALENDAR. 


Hang it in your 


study. Information where you can reach it. SPE- 
CIAL 35c PRESS, 1926'% Bonsallo, Los Angeles, 
California. 


21 MOST BEAUTIFUL XMAS GREETINGS you have 
seen for $1. Money back unless you agree! Lee 
Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and wemen. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. 
Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 32 pages, 15c. 
Bison, Buffalo-A1, Minnesota. 


WANT BOOKS and authentic information all phases 
Creek Indian history. Box J-4. 


LEARN TO ANALYZE HANDWRITING for pleasure 


and profit. 3000-word illustrated lesson with ex- 
amination free. American Foundation, 600 Main, 
Noel, Mo. 


ANYONE with little Back-Yard Garden can earn up 
to $500.00 in two months time. Interesting spare 
time work. Stamp brings particulars speedily. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, III. 


SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by slanted re-styling. De- 
tails free. Marksman, 103042 Fedora, Los Angeles, 
California. 


$10 A WEEK, writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Will- 
mar, Minn. 


BOOK BARGAINS. Catalogue Free. Renseb Press-WD, 
30 Church, New York City. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College ef 
Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


HAPPIER NEW YEAR—With the Friendship Club. 
Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
Enclose postage. 


GAGMEN—Addresses of thirty cartoonists using gag 
ideas, fifty cents. Wachlin, 87 Lakeland, Sayville, 
New York. 


EXTRA!!! Wrote 30,000 word condensation, “21st 
Century Science?’, regarding which excellent minds 
have reasons to believe I explained matter’s natural 
development, and practically all major scientific 
mysteries. Publishers, publicity or literary agents, 
interested or interesting individuals, skeptics, etc., 
rite Milan Mihal, 2921 Vine Street, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin, for probably mutually-beneficial co- 

Operation. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 








PLOTS—All types, 25c, $1.00, $5.00. Edna Morton, 


Rosenberg, Texas. 


ANNIHILATE TOKYO! Urges Research Institute of 
America, 2012 Linden, Baltimore, Maryland. Three 
questions, dollar. 


SEND self-addressed, stamped envelope for specifica. 
tions circular to Postoffice Box 113, Oberlin, Ohio, 
Will pay $100 for name, address—only one—of a 
certain particular type of person who exists some- 


where. Some writer knows such a person. it may 
be you. This offer is bonafide, sincere. Nothing to 
sell you, now or ever. 

TWO Jack Woedruff Books, $2.00; others. Monroe 


Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 


POETS—Amateur Scribe awards $5 for 5 poems per 
issue. Fourteen Mile, Birmingham, Mich. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623W Dick- 
ens, Chicago. 


CONTINUITY FOR NEWSPAPER COMIC STRIPS 
AND COMIC MAGAZINES—vwritten te order by 
gag-man who has had dozens of features published 
and a strip running in national magazine! Reason- 
able rates. Write, giving full details. R. Usher, 
2716 N. Hampden, Chicago. 


NEW CONTACTS—thru our Personal Service dedi- 
cated to the promotion of friendships. Discrimi- 
nating clientele, all religious faiths. Write or tele- 
phone Grace Bowes, American Service, 236-WD West 
70th St., New York City, Telephone ENdicott 2-4680, 


LET NUMEROLOGY CHOOSE SUCCESSFUL PEN 
NAME, $1.00. E. Briggs, 53 Belvidere, Boston, Mass. 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells Kind, 
How and Where to sell poems. Examples and 205 
revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 1926% D. Bon- 
sallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly. 
Romantic. Stamp appreciated. May Kennedy, Box 
1443, Indianapolis, Ind. 





CHICAGO WRITER, PHOTOGRAPHER desires new, 
interesting friends in that city. Box J-6. 





CARTOONISTS! NEED GAGS? Information. Herman, 
2739 Wallace Ave., New York City. 





USED WRITER’S BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Leading books on Plotting, Short Short Story, etc. 
Free Lists. Walter Casey, Canistee, N. Y 


HOW I BROKE INTO PRINT. Amateur Scribe pays 
$1 for interesting, acceptable letters on this subject. 
Fourteen Mile, Birmingham, Mich. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH writing Fillers, Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
192612-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 





FREE! Write for your sample copy ‘‘The Manuscrip- 
ter,”” 1518 West 12th Street, Los Angeles, Caiif. 





“TRIAL AND ERROR,” $1.50. Tricks and magic, 300 
pages, 50c. Send for free list. Arthur Lifshin, 208 
Washington Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 


UNHAPPY? TRY a personal letter campaign for one 
year. No list or magazine. World’s Simplest Method. 
Guaranteed. Free, sealed particulars. Wesley Rose- 
now, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 





2,500 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, books, 
bought, sold, rented. Writer’s aids a_ specialty. 
Large bargain list, 10c. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 
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PLOTS—the best in plots awaits your order. Strong 
plots make the kind of stories editors buy. Your 
story-idea and $3 brings you a 2000-word detailed 
plot—characters, opening, crises, climax, atmos- 
phere, action, reader-appeal. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. “In business since 1937.” Bayard York, 204 
Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


WINNERS WEEKLY—Read it and Reap! Copy 10c. 
Allen Glasser, Editor. Box 77, Morris Heights, N. Y. 


BIG LIST OF SAID SYNONYMS. Only 25 cents. 
Bernard Jaffe, 3987 Beechwood Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YOUR AD IN OFFERS. ic per word. Amateur Scribe, 
Fourteen Mile, Birmingham, Mich. 


“THE CARTOONING WORLD,” Contents: Gag-writ- 
ing, Tips, Gag-cartooning, Markets. 25c a copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1335 South California Blvd., Chicago. 





CATHOLIC MARKET queries answered. Dime, 
stamped envelope. Edoardo Marolla, Pence, Wis. 


NOTHING LIKE IT! NEW HANDBOOK of writing 
formulas, Confessions, Westerns, Love, Articles, 
Poetry, etc., also Short Cuts to Cash. 24 substan- 
tial 6x9 pages, 35c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





LONELY? You needn’t be; let us help you meet suit- 
able mates, strictly confidential. Memberships $2.00. 
Write M. Barrie, 1476 Broadway, New York City. 





Ama- 


WANT WRITER PEN-PALS? Send for details. 
teur Scribe, Fourteen Mile, Birmingham, Mich. 


NEW WRITERS CAN SELL SHORT ITEMS! 
secrets, markets, tested slant-chart, dime, 
Will Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


Selling 
stamp. 





TWO GREAT BOOKS, 125 Ways to Make Money With 
Your Typewriter, $1.00. 89 Ways to Make Money 
by Writing, $1.50. Willgo Supply Co., Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 





BUSTED, DISCOURAGED BEGINNERS—Sympathetic 
selling writer will show you tricks of successful pulp 
writing. You name my fee. Write: Box 96, Elm- 
hurst, Ill. 





PLOTTO WITH KEY, perfect, $9.00. Lucile Lovekin, 
Three Brothers, Arkansas. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for Details and Markets. The Writers’ Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


BEGINNER FREE LANCE MARKETS, 25c. 
53 Belvidere, Boston, Mass. 


Briggs, 





LONESOME? Beautiful Women, Attractive Gentlemen 
desire Lifemates. Many have means; 18 to 82. 
Thousands find Happiness—why not you? Write 
Reedy-D, 2149 Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 





1942 COMPLETE HUMOR MARKET FOLIO. Ten 
large typed pages listing over 100 markets for jokes, 
skits, gags, humorous verse, stories, cartoons, plus 
names cartoonists wanting gag ideas, tips, etc. All 
25c. Market folios—all writing fields—Free details. 
Harry Bierman, Suite 604, 7 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 





COOK’S PLOTTO PLUS INSTRUCTION BOOK. My 
copy absolutely new, but will sell since work leaves 
no time. $8 takes it. Julia Zeichner, 306 E. 171st 
Street, New York City. 





START SELLING NOW! Get McCord’s writers’ aids. 
“Selling Shortcuts” (10,000 words teaching filler 
writing, “quick-sale’’ technique) 50c. “Sex and the 
Writer,” 35c. “150 Juvenile Article Ideas,” 20c. 
“Writing Cartoon Ideas,” 75c. Hallack McCord, 727 
Pearl, Denver, Colo. 
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EARN PLENTY $3-$10 CHECKS rewriting news 
items, etc., spare time. Complete illustrated plan $1. 
Proved successful by satisfied writers 21 states. 
Details for stamp. R. O’Neill, 2010 Atkinson, Detroit. 


LATEST RECORDS, 5c each. Free list. Song Shop, 
760 Harrison Ave., Harrison, N. J. Tell your friends. 


FREE LIST. 200 USED WRITER’S BOOKS. Cheap. 
Walter Casey, Canisteo, N. Y. 


WANT MANUSCRIPTS for “Money Making”’ instruc- 


tion manuals, course of lessons, brief self-help books. 


Must be exceptional. Publisher, 111 West Main, 
Madison, Wis. 
DO YOU HAVE. UNIQUE IDEAS? Southern girl 


desires correspondence. Box J-2. 





1942 POETRY AND GREETING VERSE MARKET 
FOLIO. Ten large typed pages listing over 150 pay- 
ing markets, submitting instructions, etc.—only 25c. 
Harry Bierman, 7 E. 42nd St., New York City. 





FEATURE WRITERS in Maryland and vicinity work 
with an expert photographer. Call McDermott, 3732 
Hickory Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after 
Frankel’s Joke Book. Exciting—stimulating! 
3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


reading 
Frankel. 





SONGWRITERS—TALENT SEARCH; Cash Prizes; 
Details Free; Closing Date, February 14, 1942. Box 
1, Salem, Ind. 





12 ASTROLOGY QUESTIONS ANSWERED. Enclose 
with birthdate and $1.00. E. Berryman, Box 1503, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 





WOODFORD’S “PLOTTING”! Just purchased! $1.50 
postpaid in U. S. Jones, 34-22 81st Street, Jackson 
Heights, N. Y. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE writer visiting New York 
shortly desires comfortable boarding house, prefer- 
ably where other writers reside. Box J-3. 


UNIQUE FICTION AID. “Ten Heroes’”” by David 
Malcolmson. Ten basic stories common to all liter- 
ature, essential to successful fiction writers. Each 
story pairs off with an opposite, offering vast, profit- 
able plot ideas. Invaluable. Nothing like it. $2.49. 
Money refunded if dissatisfied. Duell, Dept. WD, 
270 Madison Ave., New York. 





FEMININE NATURE-LOVER BEGINNING WRITER, 
latter thirties, seeks masculine nature-lovers, poets, 
modern Galahads, over thirty. Box J-1. 





GHOST WRITING, RESEARCH by author, editor. 
Also artistic hand-lettering, designing, illumination 
Mss. poems, etc. Marlett, 5403 Black, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 





GENTLEMAN, 35, tall, 
cultured lady 23-32 years, any part of East. 
enjoy meeting someone visiting New York. 
Box 265, 207 East 84th St., New York City. 


wishes correspondence with 
Also 
Write 





LONELY? Send 25c for Illustrated Matrimonial Mag- 
azine, with names, addresses and _ descriptions. 
Peters, 305-WD Jackson, San Antonio, Texas. 


WANT TO LOCATE LADY with culture and humor 
who can live with husband as brother. Box J-5. 





GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00. We furnish everything. Complete Plans, 25c. 
Reedy-B, 2149 Jackson, Chicago. 





RESEARCH: Congressional Library, Government Bu- 
reaus. Experienced, accurate, reasonable. Six lan- 
guages, ghostwriting, all kinds. John Crehore, Box 
2329, Washington, D. C. 





WRITER’S 
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SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision, Sales Service. $1.00 per short 
story under 6,000 words covers sales consideration. Brief 
criticism if unacceptable, or detailed treatment recommended 
at a separate charge, or write your problems enclosing stamp. 


No folder. 
Box 148 


RICHARD TOOKER prcenix, Ariz. 


Express parcels or telegrams 741 E. Culver St 
My own work has sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks 
through pulps. Clients have made the Post among many others. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Taught in 10 Sure Fire Lessons for $10. 
Formula $1.00; Collaboration, Market List $1 


EDNA MORTON 














ROSENBERG, TEXAS 
MANUSCRIPTS ACCURATELY TYPED 
Present your manuscript at its best. All_ work promptl 
and expertly done on good bond paper, Free carbon and 
extra title and last page. Spelling, punctuation, minor err 
corrected, if requested. 35c per 1000 words up to 10, 


special rates thereafter. Mimeographing 


RAYMOND SCHWARTING 
SOUTH AMANA, IOWA 


RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 











by Peter Dixon $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine $2.50 
RADIO WRITING 

by Max Wylie $3.75 
DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 

by Ralph Rogers . .$1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

Leonard Lewis 50e 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 
lively market 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - Cincinnati, Ohble 








ROGET'S THESAURUS 
$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Obie 











DIGEST 
An Idea a Day 
(Continued from page 51) 
5. FAMILIAR STREET BEGGARS LOCALLY, 


Their days of bad luck. Were they prosperous 
“once upon a time”? Their present expenses 
day from day. Ask them which sex is more 
generous in donating to unfortunates. Do the 
citizens like the beggars’ philosophy and 
words of good cheer? MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 

6. AN INTERVIEW WITH A GHOST WRITER 
IN YOUR STATE, Slant: The widespread prac- 
tice of ghost writing for famous persons who 
are not experienced in authorship. How 
speeches are ghost-written for statesmen; 
ghost writers for Presidents. How college 
students sometimes employ ghost writers to 
prepare their themes. The rates for ghost 
writing. MARKET: State newspapers. A gen- 
eral magazine should purchase such an article. 

7. THE DEAN OF RESTAURANT PROPRIETORS 
IN YOUR CITy. How he started in this kind of 
business. His business mottoes. The most 
popular foods at the present; new foods that 
are catching the public’s fancy. Restaurant 
jargon. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


8. CEMETERY ASSOCIATIONS OF YOUR SEC- 
TION. Slant: How they take care of the 
cemeteries, especially historic ones. The 


founders and the history of the associations. 
The source of the funds for the upkeep. The 
marking of graves by the groups. MARKET: 
Sectional newspapers, 

9. AUTHORS OF HISTORIES OF YOUR 
COUNTY OR OF YOUR STETE. Slant: The repu- 
tation of the writer’s as historians. The best 
sources of information in this research. How 
long did the authors accumulate materia] for 
the volumes? Their most interesting discov- 
For an opening, list the historians’ 
choice of the county’s or state’s most colorful 
men and women in the past. MARKET: State 
newspapers. 

10. THE LIFE OF A BIBLE SALESMAN. Is 
the salesman a minister who sells the Good 


eries. 








STANDING ROOM ONLY — LINE FORMS ON THE LEFT 


My unusual December offer of my individualized course in 


fiction writing technique—moulded differently for each 


student to overcome individual problems—brought all the clients I can serve adequately for the time being. I 
will take on a few more in event any drop out or to replace those who complete the work, and will still answer 


all inquiries, giving priority in order received 
client gets my personal attention. 


DON MORRIS 


Writer’s Digest is your best intro 


Don’t apply if you aren’t willing to work like hell. 


Every 


BOX 1573, WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


duction when writing advertisers. 
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Book without profit? The sale of Bibles in 
your city; the approximate number sold an- 
nually. Are more Bibles purchased during 
the Christmas season? Also interview local 
booksellers. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


11. INDIANS WHO ARE EXPERTS WITH 
THE RIFLE. The Braves on a reservation in 
your state, or nearby state, who, adept with 
the bow and arrow and the blow gun, have 
adjusted their shooting eye to the arms of 
the United States mechanized army. Slant: 
the patriotism of the Red-skins today. The 
record of the Indian race as soldiers in the 
first World War. MARKET: State newspapers. 


12. LINCOLN’s BIRTHDAY. Where the so- 
called “Great Emancipator” died. And tell 
where other leading Presidents of the nation 
breathed their last. Causes of their death. 
What happened to the widows? Mrs. Lin- 
coln finally lost her mind and was confined 
in a mental sanitorium. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 


13. THE SUPERSTITION THAT FRIDAY IS 
A DAY OF BAD LucK. Some of the world’s 
most memorable events have happened on 
Friday, as the birth of George Washington 
and Shakespeare, the discovery of America, 
the landing of the Mayflower Pilgrims, the 
Battle of New Orleans, the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, the assassina- 
tion of Julius Caesar, the Battle of Waterloo, 
and the Battle of Bunker Hill. Marker: 
A local newspaper. 


14, sT. VALENTINE’s DAY. Love without 
sight. Marriages as a result of correspond- 
ence and exchange of photographs. Were 
the marriages successful? MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 


15. THE REFORMATORY FOR GIRLS IN YOUR 
state. Slant: the rehabilitation of the in- 
mates. The methods employed along that 
line. Leaders in the founding of the reform- 
atory. The present superintendent and his or 
her experience in such work. The number of 
inmates at the institution; the most common 
wrong-doings of the girls ; recreational facili- 
ties. MARKET: State newspapers. 


16. MILLINERY IN WAR-TIMES. What 
head apparel did the feminine sex wear dur- 
Ing various wars? Hats with patriotic fea- 





“PLOTTO® 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for 
convenient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20-day 100% money-back guarantee. The 
book is a work of genius and a lasting 
tribute to the craftsman who composed it. 
Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and ex- 
cited by this purchase we will refund your 
money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12tb St., Cincinnati, O. 











ANNOUNCING 
AN EASIER WAY TO GET YOU INTO PRINT! 


if you're interested in a writing field where sales requirements can 
be mastered comparatively easily and quickiy (perhaps you've even 
«2 + then i ou 


tried writing fiction and failed to click) it would 
to investiga 


Cc 
bie course designed to fit your individual and personal needs. 
practical course sianted to get you some checks. For details write 


HALLACK McCORD 


Dept. DIA 727 Pearl St. Denver, C 
(Special Offer: Include $2.00 with your inqui and # will criticize 
and give marketing advice on one articie—3,000 words or under.) 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry lc per line. Book lengths 35-30c per 1,000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored” 
me. Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work. 
TREMELY MODERATE RATES. Free office report on 


one story if you mention Writer's Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wellaston, Mass. 











WORKSHOP 


now offers ‘personalized’ courses in saleable fiction under the direction of 
MARGARET FROST 


Literary Agent. No trite formulas, no routine assignments. Emphasis— 


your writing problems. Honest, sympathetic attention to every phase 
of your writing. Also, a sales division. For full information write directly 
to Margaret Frost. Limited Enrollment 


STORY WORKSHOP 


SAINT GEORGE 


P. O. BOX 58 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 











$100 A MONTH FOR LIFE 
PLUS $5,000 IN CASH 
OR 


$25,000 IN A LUMP 


How would you like to win a PRIZE like th 

for a 25-word nt—$1,000 a word It i is 
the Grand Prize in the big, new canal Soap 
Contest and there are 2,400 other Cash Prizes. 
My PERSONAL COACHING COURSE IN 
CONTEST ge ll will bring you the 
secrets of winning t y r- 


ica’s biggest Winners. 


FREE HELP! 


As a foretaste, I offer you a gift copy of my 
newest “CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN’—without cost or obligation. It will 
bring you the finest Winning Help procurable 
for the Ivory Soap Contest—40 Winning En- 
tries in previous Ivory Soap Contests, over 
100 possible Winning Ideas, and expert 
Winning Tips to give you the right slant. 


Write NOW! A penny postal will do. Simply ask for 
"the free Bulletin."' 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


stateme 















Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW WAY TO a 
CHOOSE YOUR GAREER 
ema 


Today, getting a job or choosing a career is no 


longer a hit-or-miss task. Science can now ac- 
curately determine for you, in advance just ARE YOU A 
what type of work, profession or artis en 
deavor you are best fitted for. FREE: Send your ATURAL 
mame on a penny postcard for Free booklet ex 
plaining this new proven way to greater success 

RITER 
Vocational Guidance Associates, Dept. 161 WRITER? 
25 N. Mentor Avenue  _—_— Pasadena, California | amma eee” 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








BIG DIME'S WORTH! 
Here's Something New For Writers! 
these twelve new brochures by 

Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘‘Plot Genie’’ and ‘Article Writing 
Made Easy’’—for a dime each! Stamps or coin 
Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
The Article Writing Formula 
How To Syndicate What You Write 
How To Criticize Your Own Story 
How To Protect Your Story Idea 
How To Write A Book In Six Days 
Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
Story Writing Self Taught 
How To Write Your Life Story 
. How To Choose A Success Pen Name 
- How To Market Your Story 

12. Interesting Story Openings. 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive 
Genie System, including demonstration, 
ing Made Easy’’ sent free upon request 
special holiday offer. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. _ 
Dept. 29, 541 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Please state if you own Plet Genie) 








Take your choice of any of 


aie 
PE Peenerserg 


literature on The Plot 
and on “‘Article Writ- 
Write today for 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


tures. 
for an interview. 
paper. 


Go to a veteran milliner of your City 
MARKET: A local news. 


17. AN AGED NEGRO MINISTER OF Your 
SECTION. His amount of ministerial prepara. 
tion, if any. His knowledge of the Bible— 
how many times has he read it through? 
Churches he has served the longest time; 
the progress of these Temples of Worship 
during his pastorates there. The length of 
his sermons. Are any sons following in his 
footsteps? MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 


18. Aa 
YOUR STATE. Slant: 
inhabitants of the air. 
himself with bird life. His visits to wildlife 
refuges. The market for his output. The 
most interesting of bird habits, in his opinion. 
MARKET: State Let the editor 
of a nature magazine look at this. 


WELL-KNOWN BIRD PAINTER OF 
his love of the feathered 
How he familiarized 


newspapers. 


19. THEATER MANAGERS OF YOUR CITY. 
Theaters which they have managed; their 
experience in loca] theaters; the managers’ 
favorite stage and screen players. MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 


20. A WOMAN OF YOUR STATE WHO IS A 
“TRAVELING SALESMAN.” Slant: how she 
has made a success in a man’s occupation. 
The reason for such work. In the article’s 
“lead,” disclose her methods of salesmanship. 
How far does the subject travel during a 
month, and what is her manner of transpor- 
tation? MARKET: State newspapers. A 
woman’s magazine should be receptive. 


21. HISTORIC WALLPAPER OF YOUR SEC- 
TION. Does a pre-Revolutionary dwelling 
contain wallpaper that was brought from 
England? Unique des igns. Have they been 
co pied for modern homes? The wallpaper of 


rs oldest residences in your section; the 
price at the time of its purchase. MARKET: 
Sectional newspapers. 

22. WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. The most 


faithful likenesses of the first President, and 
the art career of the painters. The treasured 
Trumbull portrait, in Charleston, South Car- 
olina, is considered the most perfect likeness ; 
in 1929 the masterpiece was restored by 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Gaston Levi, a noted French artist, on order 


of J. Pierpont Morgan. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 
23. A CENTURY CLUB OF YOUR STATE. 


How the membership is composed of cen- 
tenarians. The size of the club; the oldest 
and youngest members; and the members’ 
activities. Do the women outnumber the 
men? What do the old-timers prefer for 
recreation? And do they retain a hearty 
appetite. MARKET: State newspapers. 


24. THE FOREMOST WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 
IN YOUR CITY'S HISTORY. The date of the 
founding and the founders. The editors and 
their editorial policies. Were most of the 
journals political organs, helping the editors 


in their political careers? MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 
25. CHAMPION DANCERS OF A COLLEGE 


IN YOUR SECTION. How long have they been 
dancing, and who have been their instruc- 
tors? Their expertness with latest dances. 
Do they plan professional careers as dancers? 
Cups they have won in contests. The dancers’ 
appearances at entertainments over the state. 
MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 


26. A LOCAL CITIZEN WHO COMES FROM 
A “FIGHTING” FAMILY. How his or her great- 
grandfather, grandfather, and father partici- 
pated in various wars, as the Mexican, In- 
dian, Confederate, and World Wars. Their 
deeds on the battlefields. Slant: The family’s 
long devotion to their country. MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 


27. UNUSUAL GATES AT PRIVATE RESI- 
DENCES AND CHURCHES IN YOUR ciTy. Are 
some noted for their ornamental and grace- 
ful designs? Do any historic gates at chirches 
bear legends? The oldest gates locally; the 
largest; and the most costly. MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 


28. SINGING SCHOOLS BACK IN THE 
“ . . 
GOOD OLp pays.” Slant: Their immense 


popularity before the advent of piccolos, 
radios, and automobiles. How they afforded 
an opportunity for folks to get together and 
make music and have a lot of wholesome 
entertainment. Who organized and taught 
such institutions in your section? MARKET: 
Sectional newspapers. 
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No Room for Incompetents NOW! 


In times of stress the law of the jungle prevails. Only 
the fit survive and continue to sell. The rest fall through 
the sieve. You've got to be good! 

Every writer, therefore, has today a more than ordinary 
need for a GOOD Agent and Technical Counsellor. I 
don’t pretend to be a full time agent, though I originate 
many sales for my clients. But I am in active touch 
with the best. 

What I DO know is the practical job of writing—every 
aspect of it. I am one of a tiny handful of really com- 
petent Critics, who combine the Analytical and Creative 
abilities to a marked degree—who can put their finger 
unerringly on YOUR weakness and then tell you WHAT 
to do about it. 

That may sound egotistical. It is simply truth, backed 
by hundreds of letters and personal comments in my 
files; an equal number of sales in ALL types of maga- 
zines. Book sales, too. 


New Clients 


You may include an extra story of equal length (must be 
over 3000 words) with any mss. accompanied by my 
regular fee ($1 per 1000 words, plus Return, Stamped 


Envelope). Or two short-shorts with the minimum 
fee, $3. 
You will find me Detailed, Thorough, Creative and gen- 


erously interested in your individual problem. 


Workshop Groups 
Worcester: Alternate Mondays, 7:30 P. M., 
Mutual Bidg. (8th floor). Starts January 5. 
New York: Every Tuesday, 8:30 P. M., 545 Fifth Ave. 
(8th floor Conference Room). 
ey 8 Every Wednesday, 


10 A. 44 Langdon St. 
"Shas the New Year RIGHT—Now! 


REWRITE Magazine 


The perfect tool for writers. 6000 words every month, 
clear, concise, practical information on Technical, Sales, 
Market and Personal Problems. Regularly, $1 per year. 
Or, 7 issues, 50c. As long as they last: complete 1941 
file (12 issues), 75c. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858), Cambridge, Mass. 


State 


8 P. M.; Saturday, 








“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 
Complete 25 cents! Supply is limited. Send for it today. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. WD., CHICAGO, ILL. 














POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1942 PRIZE PRO- 

eet Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, 

will receive also description of HELP YOURSEL F 

i ANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 
20 S. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, Texas 






















“MET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
G for trained men and women. AG writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet **Oppors 
tunities in Advertising,”” and requirements. 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL or ADVERTISING — 


1315 Michigan Ave. hicago, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

















Pulp Paper Markets 


Fight Stories, c/o Fiction House, Inc., 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City. DeWitt Shank, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We 
use novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words. We do 
not buy photographs or poetry. Reports in three 
weeks. Payment is lc on acceptance.” 


jungle Stories, c/o Fiction Howse, Inc., 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. Malcolm Reiss, 
Editor. Issued quarterly ; 20c a copy; 80c a year. 
“We use short stories and novelettes from 4,000 
to 15,000 words. Must have African background. 
Girl interest preferred. We do not buy photo- 
graphs or poetry. Reports within 10 days to 2 
weeks. Payment is 1c on acceptance.” 


Railroad Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Freeman H. Hubbard, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Our most 
urgent need at present is for authors qualified by 
training and experience to write or rewrite technical 
railroad material entertainingly and convincingly. 
Such authors will please query us, enclosing 
samples of their work, before preparing mss. for 
this magazine. Overstocked with fiction, poetry, 
photos, cartoons. We do not buy fillers or short 
shorts. Good rates paid on acceptance.” 


Red Star Adventures, 280 Broadway, New 
York City, has suspended publication. 


Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. D. MclIlwraith, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $5.00 a year. Adventure magazine. 
“We use all lengths of fiction up to 25,000 words. 
We do not buy photographs and very little poetry. 
Reports in two weeks. Payment is lc up.” 

Thrilling Adventures, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. ‘“‘We use shorts up to 
6,000 words, novelettes up to 10,000, and short 
novels around 15,000. American heroes, foreign 
background. Reports in two weeks. Payment is 
Yac and up, on acceptance.” 


True Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
Horace Brown, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
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copy; $2.50 a year. A true fact magazine. “We 
use no fiction, but do use true fact stories of ad. 
venture, detective stories, sensationa] stories. We 
do not buy poetry, but pay $3.00 each for photos 
to illustrate stories. Reports in ten working days. 
Payment is 3c a word for regular features, and 
$4.00 flat rate for 20,000 word book-lengthers.” 


General Markets 
Fair Winds, 27 Coenties Slip (formerly 108 
Front Street), New York City, has temporarily 
discontinued publication. 


Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 


want humorous material, not to exceed 1,000 
words. We buy poetry, but no photographs. Re- 
ports within 24 to 36 hours. Payment is $2.00 


to $15.00, 30 days after publication date.” 


Movies, 122 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Muriel Babcock, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. Fan magazine. “We use no 
fiction, but want articles on timely movie per- 
sonalities or general movie subjects, 1,800 to 2,000 
words. We do not buy photographs or poetry. 
Reports as soon as possible. Payment is flat rate 
per story, on acceptance.” 


NewsTAB, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Amster Spiro, Editor. Issued bi-weekly; 10c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. Human interest news features 
magazine. “We use no fiction, but want sensa- 
tional news exposes—human interest problems on 
court cases, municipal corruption, etc. All stories 
must be illustrated—we buy photos. We do not buy 
poetry. Reports in few days. Payment on ac- 
ceptance—no fixed rates, our judgment as to value 
of story, majority about lc a word.” 


Trade Journals 


New address of Accordian World is 14 East 47th 
Street, New York City. John Gerstner, Editor. 
Bantam Magazine, 1404 Pulaski Avenue, Shamo- 
kin, Penn. Roy Van Hoesen, Editor; David E. 
Fisher, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year (Special $1.00). (‘For the 
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JANUARY, 


lilliputs of poultrydom”). “We use short factual 
articles on BANTAMS, short factual ‘personalities’ 
about breeders and fanciers, and oddities about 
BANTAMS. 100 to 700 words—with or without 
photos. Also cartoons. We buy photographs but 
no poetry. Reports immediately, Payment is 4c 
per word, on acceptance.” 


Beer Distributor Publishing Co. 43 E. Ohio 


Street, Chicago, Ill. R. H. Hopkins, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Trade 
magazine serving beer wholesalers. “We use ‘suc- 


cess story’ type of beer distributors; 500 to 2,000 
words, depending on importance; and stressing 
new methods of plant operation, sales activity and 
merchandising systems. We buy photographs, but 





no poetry. Reports within 10 to 30 days. Pay- 
ment is $5.00 upon publication, depending on 
length.” 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. R. E. 
Root and M. J. Deyell, Editors. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Class magazine devoted 
to beekeeping. ‘“‘We use articles related to the 
keeping of bees. Articles should be timely ac- 
cording to the season. No fiction. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Payment is $4.00 per 
page, first of following month.” 





Gloves, Gloversville, N. Y. Ben Kaplan, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Trade 
magazine for glove industry. “We use features on 
glove departments of leading stores, and novel 
about manufacturing plants and _ their 
(gloves only). No fiction. We buy 
photographs, but no poetry. Reports usually by 
return mail. Payment is le per word the 15th 
of month following use.” 


items 
products 





Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 
E. F. Hubbard, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. Men’s hat trade magazine. 
“We want reports of unusual retail hat promo- 
tions, and improved or unusual methods of 
operating, selling, etc. No fiction. We buy photo- 
graphs of unusual hat window displays and 
illustrations accompanying acceptable articles. 
No poetry. We require short articles, 500 or 
1,000 words, describing new merchandising plans 


BOOK AUTHORS 


The work of my authors appears on the lists of such 
houses as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLE- 
DAY-DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON 
& SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 











| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
scripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not yet had books published. The market for first books is 
better now than at any time during the last few years. 


| shall be glad to discuss your book possibilities at no 
obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 
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MARSHALL 
YOUR FORCES 


For This Tremendous Year! 


LET'S FACE FACTS: The war boom is on, 
the demand for escape enormous, yet thou- 
sands of writers who supplied a certain amount 
of material have turned from writing to de- 
fense work; and now, if ever, is the chance 
for the beginner who can find his true market 
and wade in. 


Long before America marshalled for war, my writers 
were making their way by letting me marshall their eee 
for them. Their sales (stories, articles and serials) ran 
from AMERICAN, LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, ie oy! ous s 
WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, Goo USE- 
KEEPING, and other slicks to top-notch hwy A. aie 
like ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK MASK, 
etc., and into other fields represented by ALL STORY, 
LOVE STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES and the syndi- 
cates. (Most of the sales were by writers who were 
beginners when they came to me, told me about them- 
selves, and let me guide them to their true markets.) 


You, beginner or not, in these times of all times, can 
draft an army that will serve you as long as you write. 
Like all armies, yours won't be effective until you or- 
ganize it correctly. And that means marshalling the 
things you are, have done, feel and think about. And 
that's where | come in. 


Latest example: | have just placed two novelettes in 
one week, by the same author, with the same editor. 
What an indication of the need for material! The 
writer, John Murray, started with me as a promising 
beginner whose true markets | determined. Two novel- 
ettes on one check—$443! Among other sales at press 
time, $100 from a new magazine, $250 serial money, 
many smaller sales including five first sales—to markets 
| selected for the authors. 


When you send me your first manuscript, tell me 
about yourself, as my selling writers did; the more you 
tell me, the better will | know what markets you are 
suited for and how to help you reach them in the 
shortest possible time. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 


No "collaborations''. Resubmissions free . . . always. Thr 
thorough help | give you jin outlining and revising might — 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 


| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 


now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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to get more business that have been successfully 
practiced by hat retailers; or promotion plans 
available to hat retailers that have been created 
by manufacturers. We pay $1.00 to $2.00 fo 
photos. Payment is lc a word on acceptance.” 


The Infants’ and Children’s Wear Review, 
1170 Broadway, New York City. Mrs, Crete Dahl, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. Busine 
magazine for buyers in department stores and for 
specialty shop owners. “We want news about 
personnel changes in Infants’ and Children’s Wear 
Departments; or mercha 
articles giving specific information about successful 
store events. Prefer shorts. No fiction. We buy 
photographs on assignment, but no poetry. Pay- 











ising and promotion 


ment is 34c a word on publication. 


Liquor Store & Dispenser, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Frank Haring, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. For retail 
stores and taverns. “We want articles of not 
more than 1,000 words. No fiction. We buy 
photographs, but no poetry. Reports in a week. 
Payment is 1¥%c a word.” 

New address of Mail Order Journal, an adver- 
tising publication, is 14 East 47th Street, New York 
City. David E. Fisher, Editor 


Modern Brewery Age, 43 E. Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Joseph Dubin, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
30c a copy; $3.00 a year. Trade paper for 
breweries. “‘We use no fiction. Can use feature 
articles and shorts pertaining to breweries and 
brewery executives, such as case histories of pro- 
duction, delivery, marketing, advertising methods, 
ect., changes in positions, etc. Don’t submit 
without querying us first. We buy photographs, 
but no poetry. Reports in usually one week o1 
less. Payment is lc per word on acceptance.” 


The National Cleaner & Dyer, 305 East 45th 
Street, New York City. Paul C. Trimble, Editor. 


Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “No 
fiction wanted. We pay best for short, factual 
articles describing better ways of producing and 
merchandising good dry cleaning. Give us the 
facts and we will re-write to suit our requirements. 


Technical information of any kind is especially 
welcome. We buy photographs, but no poet: 
Payment is lc a word and up, on publication 

Southwestern Retailer, 401 South Poydras, 
Dallas, Texas. Annabel Hoyt, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. Dry goods 
trade magazine. “We want articles relative to 
retail stores. Merchandising and sales ideas con- 
sidered. No fiction. We occasionally buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Reports in two weeks 
Payment is Y2c a word, the 10th of month follow- 
ing publication.” 


New address of Staff Magazine, for butlers, 





chefs, stewards, and housekeepers, is 14 East 474 
Street, New York City. Charles Moody, Editor 





Wine and Liquor Retailer, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Lew Schwartz, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Retail mer. 
chandising magazine. “We want 1,000-1,500 stories 
with pix on successful methods used by retailers 
of packaged wines and liquors. No fiction. We 
buy photographs, but no poetry. Reports in two 
weeks. Payment is lc on publication.” 





The Wine Review, 1355 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Victor C. Boisseree, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year, 
Irade publication serving American wine industry, 
“We pay 25c per column inch upon publication, 
We buy photographs, but no poetry.” 


Syndicates 


Associated Editors, 1341 Connecticut Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. W. Boyce Morgan, 
Editor. ‘We want articles up to 700 words for 
weekly Boys and Girls Page. Subjects of interest 
to young people 8-15, with particular emphasis on 
how to make and how to do material. We work 
three months ahead of publication dates. No fiction, 
We do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports 
in 1 to 5 weeks, Payment is 344c a word, 1 month 


before publication.” 


Exclusive Features Syndicate, 900 Statler Bldg, 
Boston, Mass. Sidney Rosen, Editor. “We are 
interested, primarily, in features, any length, deal- 
ing with nutrition, vitamins, and allied subjects. 
We want human interest and health features, not 
intense technical essays. Good features on other — 
subjects will also be considered. Photographs may 
accompany articles. We do not buy poetry. Reports 
in about 2 or 3 weeks. Payment by agreement, 
after placement. 








TI 

1 

Health News Service, 1300 National Press Bldg., M 
Washington, D. C. Edwin J. Heath, Editor. “We z 
handle only news features such as can be circulated ti 
with Washington date line to newspapers. No r 
fiction. We do not buy photographs or poetry. | 
Reports within a few days. Payment varies ac- = 
cording to re-sale use.” } 
Gu 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Avenue, lic 


Jersey City, N. J. George R. Holmes, Editor. fill 
Issued daily and weekly. ‘We use general news 
photos and features. No fiction. We do not buy 


poetry. Reports in one week. Payment is lc a 0 
word. $3.00 apiece for pictures.” in 
ch 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 106 East 41st St, wi 
New York City. Boris Smolar, Editor. “We want stl 
articles and short stories on Jewish themes, not W 
longer than 1,000 words. We do not buy photo- e) 
graphs or poctry. Payment is lc a word for material : 
0 


accepted.” 
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HIS is the 
better, and more complete than ever before. There is no 
more practical, valuable book to any working free lance writer 





Trade in Your 
Old Edition 


The retail price of the new, revised 
1941 edition of "‘THE WRITER'S 
MARKET" is $3.00. If you own a 
copy of the 1940 or 1939 edition, 
send in the title page of that edi- 
tion with your check for $2.00 and 
receive a new, revised 1941 edition! 


Market” has 
hundreds of 
favorably by 











22 EAST 12th 








Literary Features, Branford, Conn. 
Gunckel, Editor. “Not in the market for unso- 
licited material at this time, as requirements are 
filled through regular sources.” 

NEA Service, 1200 W. Third Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Donn Sutton, Editor; John H. Shea, Manag- 
ing Editor. Issued daily. “We buy 12 and 18- 
chapter serials for summer, 24-30 chapters for 
winter. Must be clean, popular appeal, should 
stress romantic angle. Pay $120, $300 and up. 
We also want newsy feature stories, offered on 
exclusive basis, with national appeal. 300 to 1,200 
words. Pay lc a word and up. Need photographs 
for illustrations, for which extra pay. Reports 











January, 1942 





than an accurate list of his best customers! 


6. £, 
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NEW, REVISED 
1941 EDITION 
JUST PUBLISHED 


The 
Writer's 
Market 


This invaluable book 
contains the name, ad- 
dress, name of editor, 
rate of payment, and 
official editorial require- 
ments of 2,500 markets 


for free lance writers. 


ninth edition of “The Writer's Market” — bigger, 


“The Writer's 
been recommended and endorsed by literally 
writers, editors, and publishers and reviewed 
250 newspapers. Price $3.00 postpaid. Ten day 


money back agreement. Revised through September, 1941. 


Published by 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
STREET, 


vary: at once on articles, around a month on 
serials. Payment is made upon acceptance.” 





N. E. Newspaper Service, Press Gallery, State 
House, Boston, Mass. Arthur W. Woodman, 
Editor. “Not buying at present.” 

Press Enterprises, Ltd., 1651 Cosmo Street, 
Markham Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. Jack Parker, 
Managing Editor. “Staff written.” 

Faith Trumbull Society News Service, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Faith Trumbull, Editor. “All material 
staff prepared or assigned. We buy photographs 
only from staff correspondents.” 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that _ send us, These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


DIGEST 


Twentieth Century News Syndicate, 2721 Rim. 
pau Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Barney Glazer, 
Editor. “No fiction. We syndicate celebrity and 
general columns. All staff written. We 
purchase anything.” 


don’t 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 Fifth Ave, 
New York City. Myron S. Blumenthal, Editor, 
“This is a news agency for business papers, and 
works chiefly through staff correspondents. Wij] 
welcome applications from writers who wish to 
reach the business paper market. Wants candid 
camera pictures of interest to trade fields.” 


Watkins Syndicate, Inc., 2738 Merwood Lane, 
Ardmore, Penn. Miss Frances M. Kelly, Editor. 
“We want first-run novel-length serials with a 
girl-problem or modern war theme. Also articles 
on the present war or international situation and 
its problems carrying the by-lines of nationally 
known authorities or authors. We _ never buy 
photographs or poetry. Reports in two weeks, 
Payment is 50% of the gross receipts.” 


Army Reading Tastes 

There are between one million and a half 
and two million men in uniform, for Army, 
Navy and Marine services. They form a tre- 
mendous circulation market. Dr. Lyman 
Bryson of Columbia University, who sur- 
veyed reading tastes of soldiers, advises that 
the most popular magazines are comics. Next 
best in popularity are the picture magazines, 
and then come detectives. Curiously, ro- 
mance and confessions are good sellers, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bryson. Magazine whole- 
salers supplying post exchanges with publica- 
tions say that men read more in army life 
than while civilians. 

One of the men from our staff, writing 
from Fort Bragg, advises that, in his limited 
experience the reading tastes of the general 
run of soldiers is such that a man reading 
Cosmopolitan or The American is excep- 
tional, and that a comic or a pulp is the rule. 


That the war will make some changes in 
magazine circulation is certain—but what 
will change which way is now shifting in a 
high wind. In England, for instance, the 
black-out boosted the book business, while 
the rationing of newsprint severely cut down 
on reporters and free-lance newsmen which 
is an English specialty. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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January 
Humor Markets 


By Don UtsH 


Material addressed to Superior Publishing Com- 
pany, 104 Sherbourne Street, Toronto, Canada, and 
to Stag, 28 Wellington West, Toronto, Canada, 
whose requests for cartoons of sophistication and 
subtlety appeared recently in Dicest, have been 
returned to sender. 

Gags, 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIl., Charles 
Rubino, editor. This every-other-month “magazine 
with the hole” is very much in the market for 
material. Gags has been a smash hit during 1941 
and will definitely go monthly in 1942. Payment 
is seven dollars and very prompt on acceptance. 

Golfing, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Editor Jack Fulton is always looking for good golf 
gags. Next issue is March, 1942. Five dollars on 
publication. 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Editor Raymond Brown pays ten dollars on accept- 
ance for hunting and fishing and outdoor gags. 
Prompt reports here. 

Co-operative Merchandiser, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill. Editor Sweeney buys wash drawings 
that tickle your grocery man’s funny bone. Ideas 


should have grocery store locale. Payment is five 
dollars on acceptance. 
Daring Detective, 1501 Broadway, New York 


City, uses cop’ and robbers’ gags. Don’t allow a 
crook to outwit the law in your situations. Five 
dollars promptly on acceptance. 

Sports Afield, 700 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Editor, P. K. Whipple. General run of 
hunting and fishing gags. 

National Sportsman, 275 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. Editor H. G. Tapply buys hunting and 
fishing cartoons. Rates are low, but payments and 
reports are prompt. 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn, Chicago, III. 
Max Karant, editor, uses aviation gags. Payment 
about five dollars on acceptance. 

Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury, Boston, 
Mass. Editor Rodman uses gag cartoons. The 
name of the magazine indicates the type of stuff 
he is looking for. Three dollars here on publication. 
Reports are prompt. 

Charles Rubino, editor of Gags, 731 Plymouth 
Court, is interested in rough layouts or finished 
drawings of comic strips for a new comics maga- 
zine, which will make its bow early in 1942. The 
comic should run nine to twelve panels and each 
story be complete in itself. As yet no name has 
been announced for this new MLA book. 

Foreign Service, Broadway at 34th, Kansas City, 
Mo. Barney Yanosky edits this popular A. E. F. 
veterans’ magazine. Army gags of various types as 
long as they pack a laff. Five dollars on accept- 
ance. Reports are prompt. 


Writer’s Digest is 





JANUARY, 


your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Beginners 
Only 


ah 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students tn its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This put me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City . , cer ialed MD Sead ae ear ee 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the past three years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories articles serials series. 
teaching it 


Now I'm 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 HIPPODROME BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Hollywood Writers and Studios Prefer 
Our Manuscript Service 


You, too, will find it superior! 
iting t 
SCREE 
epted forms 
ai ic 


. Write t 
For prompt service send script to 


RUSTY'S SECRETARIAL SERVICE 


6715 Hollywood Blvd., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Telephone—Granite 1157 


ing and ed 
r STAGE, 


Ac 


n 10 years of script pr 
RADIO, as well as for 
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asea 

N and 
t our fingertips. Criticism, re 
ir 1 


s rates 

















SPANISH 


FRENCH, GERMAN OR ITALIAN 


*‘Learn by listening” to Cortina records, the NAT- 
URAL way—quickly, easily, cheaply. 


Sent on 5 Days' Approval 


Most fascinating, most satisfactory method ever 
known for learning or perfecting yourself in a 
foreign language. Investigate! 


Booklet FREE 


“The Cortinaphone Short-Cut’’—tells just what you 
want to know. Interesting. Get it! 


Write Today--NOW 


PALI Seececane 
CORTINA Academy (Language Specialists for 50 Yrs.) 


Suite 371, 105 West 40th St., New York City 

Please send me—without obligation—your free 
booklet. I am interested in (mark 
C) Spanish C) French C) Italian [] German 
Name 
Address 


Writer’s Digest is your best 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
A top market. Published as a supplement magazine 
in various Sunday papers all over the country, 
Rates are high and paid on acceptance. 

Stardom, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City. A 
new movie magazine which will appear on the 
stands early this Movie gags are wanted, 
either “on the lot” or movie theatre locale. Good 
acceptance. This is a new MLA publi- 


year. 


rates on 


cation. 


Announcing the Second Thomas 
Jefferson Southern Award 
Contest 


The Contest is Now Open, and 
Will Close March 15, 1942 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, announce that the sec- 
ond THOMAS JEFFERSON SOUTHERN AWARD 
CONFESSION it now open and that it will close 
March 15, 1942. They are offering a cash 
prize of $2,500 for the best book manuscript 
submitted by a southern author, together 
with a medal to be known as the Thomas 
Jefferson Medal. The decision will be made 
by a board of three judges of national repu- 
tation whose names will be made public at a 
later date. 

The competition is open to authors born 
in the South, regardless of present residence, 
and to those living in the South who have 
resided there for at least five years, regard- 
less of place of birth. Authors of previously 
published books are eligible. 

Manuscripts should not be less than 50,000 
words in length, although this rule may be 
waived if, in the opinion of the judges, a 
shorter manuscript deserves the prize. Both 
fiction and non-fiction are eligible, but not 
poetry. Manuscripts need not be Southern 
in setting or subject. Authors are not limited 
to one entry. The winning manuscript will 
be published in the Fall of 1942. If, in the 
opinion of the judges, no manuscript worthy 
of the prize has been submitted before March 
15, 1942, the time limit may be extended or 
the prize withheld. 


Announcement of this contest was first 


made in 1940. The 1941 award went to 
Elizabeth Lee Wheaton, of Texas City, 
Texas, for her novel of Negro life, “Mr. 


George’s Foint.” 
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Bernie Davis Adds a Duet [1] 
Sir: 

Riff Davis’ new detective magazine will feature 
action detective fiction, fast tempo, good char- 
acterization. A complete novel (reprint) of a 
famous detective character will be arranged for, 
and all other material will be new. True crime 
stories are wanted as well as fiction. Fact articles 
on crime detection, etc. up to 2,500. Stories can 
be 2,000 to 50,000. First issue will be dated May, 
and material for a second issue is now being looked 
at. Cartoons are an open market too. Steer clear 
of straight deduction. Real thrills are wanted. 
Managing editor, Raymond A. Palmer. Query 
him if in doubt, on longer lengths. 

540 N. Michigan 
Chicago, IIl. 
(2) 
Sir: 

This is to advise that the Ziff-Davis Publish- 
ing Company is about to start publication on a 
new aviation magazine intended primarily for air- 
minded young men from 14 to 21 years of age. 
The first issue will go on newsstands on April 
10. 

The new publication— as yet unnamed — will 
contain a large variety of material of interest to 
the air-minded youth such as model building, a 
letters column, questions and answers department, 
puzzles, games, aviation quizzes and articles on 
“how to be”, “how to do” and “how to make”. In 
keeping with our other slick paper publications, 
this new magazine will use non-fiction only. 

Emphasis will be made on good photographs 
and interesting material that will appeal to the 
reader group for which this publication is in- 
tended. Writers are encouraged to contact me 
via airmail with any ideas or finished manuscripts 
they think will be suitable for publication. For the 
time being, our rates will be from a cent a word 
up. Payment will be on publication for the first 
three issues only; subsequent issues will be paid 
for on acceptance. We also publish Flying (former- 
ly Popular Aviation) which I edit. 

Max KarantT, 
Managing Editor, 
540 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 





This is a New One for Us 
Sir: 

The Locksmith Ledger is looking for written 
interviews with locksmiths throughout the country. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Hy: Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., 


the year. Vol. 


1942 1 

















Can Your Story 
be Filmed? 


Never has there been a greater opportunity for the 
screen writer than today. If your work is original in 
basic plot idea, it may be just what is needed to fit 
| current schedules now being made up. 

Eric Heath, well known Author and Playwright, is now 
associated with me, and | offer complete literary as- 
sistance in critical and selling service in the fields of 
publication and playwriting, as well as SCREEN and 
RADIO. Send in your manuscripts at once and tell 
| me the type of help you desire. My rates are reasonable. 


Write for free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
| 6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. | 
| Suite 215 Established 1919 Dept. 90 | 




















MATHILDE WEIL @ Literary Agent 


formerly of New York, is now established in San 
Francisco. Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Editing and typing. 


San Francisco 


535 Geary Street 











WRITE YOUR NOVEL — 


| Here is a time-and-work saving Plan which also assures | 
a soundly built novel, a day by day guidance through | 
| the preliminary note- taking, plotting, writing, and final 
revisions of a novel. There is nothing like it anywhere 


else. The fifteen Sections, each ten or more pages long, 
include Organ zing the — Project into an _ orderly, 
| simplified an; Finding nd Expanding the Idea; As- 
sembling the Characters; Biakias up the Chapters, etc., 


etc. A Novel is the quickest way to literary success and | 
this Plan cuts the labor almost in half. | 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Write for free particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So. Papeete | Bivd. 


Los Angeles, Calif. | 























''We consider yours the best writing books at any 
price."’ —Los Angeles Book Store 


HOW TO WRITE 
CONFESSIONAL STORIES 
HOW TO BECOME 
A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


By 
Esther L. Schwartz 
Price $1 Each 


I criticize confessions at $1 per thousand words. 
d me yours for a good workout, 


Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz 


457 West 57th Street, New York City 








Published b 
22, No. 3. Entered as second class matter, 





the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly. 
21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cin., O., U.S. A. 
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9 WRITER’S DIGEST 


Becomes Correspondent For Two 
Newspapers 


graduating from N, I. A., I 
correspondent for the 
States and the morning 
nes-Picayune. I received 
top space rates from both papers. I 
have already netted $175.57 and proved 
by act that N. I. A. in- 
oundingly efficient and 


“After 
became news 
New Orleans 


paper, the Tir 


ual experience 
yn is ast 





accurate in charting the course of 
aspiring writers.’”’—Mrs. D. B. Turn- 
bull, 1914 Esplanade Ave., New 





Orleans, La. 


"How do | get my Start 


as a Writer?" 
.... HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 
old writers. 

Where to begin, 
busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘“‘know how.” 
use words. Then you can construct the 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 


then? There is no surer way than to get 


Understand how to 
word-buildings that 


Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring’ Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
paper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 


of all ages to 
them gain their 


men and women 


helping 


Method is today helping 
develop their writing talen i 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn To Write By Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers Here your talent grows under the sul ervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics E sis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don't to read this author and that 
We don’t rules and 
aims to teach you to express 
1 You work in your own 








author or to study hi 
theories to absorb. The 
yourself in 


your own 
ur own tir 

you receive actual 
you worked on a large 





newspaper-type assignments 
metropolitan da “si Your 
then returned to us and we put them under the 
Faults are pointed out Suggestions 
Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’’ of it, 








that professional touch u acquire a natural, easy approach, 
You can see where you are gong 

When a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for WAR MAKES 
the rejection; they have no time to WRITERS 
waste constructive criticism 


Every war has 
launched or marked 
the turning point In 
the careers of in 
numerat mle er rent au- 


giving 

The N. !. A. tells you where y are 
wrong and why, pit shows you what to 
do about it. 


A Chance To Test 
Yourself 


Our unique writing Aptitude Test tells 
whether you possess-the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing 
—acute observation, dramati instinct 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. It’s free. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our Editors a0 
about you Newspaper Instit 
America, One Park Avenue, New "York. 
(Founded 1925). 











ig w 
Ferber 
Cobb Far 
Hurst. This 
may be your gol 
oF 


in 
Armed Forces. 











PTTTTTITITILILL LL 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 


Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Waiter’s Dicest, February. 


Miss 
Mrs. — 
Mr. 


Adare 


7B562) 





(All_correspondence confidential. No salesman will call 


Copyright 1941 Newspaper Institute of America 


These interviews are to be written with a human 
interest angle, so that other locksmiths will eNjoy 
reading about their fellow craftsmen. We are more 
interested in descriptions of the locksmith’s hob. 
bies, his family and his background, rather than 
technical work. We supply the 
questionnaire to writers so that he can fill in the 
necessary data while making his interview. 

We pay $5.00 per interview on publication, 4 
snapshot of the locksmith or his shop must ac. 
company each interview. 


aspect of his 


M. Leonarp SINGER, 
LockSmith Ledger, 
525 Bergen Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Sir: adios 
We are now planning a new picture magazine 
to be called Spark. 
Spark will be a feature picture magazine na- 
tionally distributed, and will sell for ten cents, 
We are interested in photos only. All pictures 
submitted must be accompanied by sufficient first- 
class return postage 
Pictures should include girls, in _ particular. 
Good, single “cheese-cake” shots are welcome and 
should be accompanied by releases from the 
models. Payment is made upon publication of the 
magazine. Spark is worked on two months ahead 
of date carried on issue. Ken Crossen and I are 


editors. Fact and Fiction Publications, 
ARTHUR BrENNT, 
366 Broadway, New York City. 
Sir: idaeniiaaii’ 


Professional Writers League is entering its 11th 
year. Officers for 1942 are:- President, J. Charles 
Davis, 2nd.; Vice President, Charles Maguire; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Albert M. Hill. Directors:- 
Cosmo Morgan, Roslyn Hudson, Hinda Teague 
Hill, Millard Fillmore Binney, Juliette Lane and 
Mel Wharton. 

Professional Writers League meets every 3rd 
Saturday at the Rosslyn Hotel, Los Angeles. Visi- 
tors are welcome and invited to contact Al: Hill 
at the L. A. Chamber of Commerce for all in- 
formation. J. Cuartes Davis, 2nd, 

Professional Writers League 
1151 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, California. 
Sir: wr 

We will continue to have an open market for 
articles up to 1800 words on subjects that would 
interest merchants of all kinds. 

Please note that this is the one basic require- 
ment, that the articles should interest merchants in 
all types of business rather than be of interest to 
a single type. 

Payment has always been made at one cent per 
word on acceptance and we will continue at that 
rate in the future. Stratford Enright, Editor. 
George M. Wessells Company, Advertising, 

5225 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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1 a human | Back Copies Cheap hood of Lake Worth, in Palm Beach County, look 
will enjoy Sirs: “s ane aoe 
e ar Ne meet every Monday evening—an ake 
. ~ —_ Will you please let your readers know that I ; , : Me ae ea S 
nith’s hob. b s Code deacons il ‘iia Damned elitih Worth’s new Public Library is our headquarters. 
ave some < >r a i - 
at : eoaee 
ne Os they can have at four for a quarter or a 25c de- THERESA SCHLAPPICH, Sec. 
Poy the fense stamp. First come, first served. Domestic Words and Phrases, 
Il in the we Lake Worth, Florida. 
ew, . paneiniiaaiaiataiemniicahevenigiatia 
lication, 4 February 1937 March 1938 : : 
aie ts April 1937. September 1938 — Eileen Tighe Resigns 
, May . 1937 November 1938 Eileen Tighe, Editor of W oman’s Day Maga- 
June 1937 January 1939 zine since 1938, has resigned effective January Ist. 
a July 1937 February 1939 Woman’s Day, announcing the resignation, said: 
. September 1937 May 1939 “Miss Tighe, who has contributed to magazines 
ae October 1937 July 1939 both previous to and during her editorship of 
N. J. November 1937 August 1939 Woman's Day, now resigns to devote her full time 
December 1937 October 1939 to writing fiction, and her resignation is accepted 
magazine February 1938 December 1939 with regret. ; : ; * 
J. Jacozs Her duties on Woman’s Day will be divided 
: ; : : canes 
yazine na- 229 E. 52 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. among the other editors on the editorial board 
conte co and no successor is to be appointed 
1] pictures florida Writ Miss Cora Anthony is Managing Editor. Miss 
lorida Writers ie, hte 2. Whaat ; 
cient first. “ Betty Finnin is Fiction Editor. 
ois 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. C 
: sg ae: Ws Mets 
particular, We thought you might like to pass this on:— ——— 
: : ; ae ; 
lcome and In a little tourist city on Florida’s southeast coast, Fact Detective Markets 
from the | 2 small group of amateur writers has banded Sir: 
ion of the | together. a. = : . . 
ths ahead Of the car-loads of people who pass through In writing stories for True Detective Mysteries 
and I are | Lake Worth and her sister cities, there are prob- and Master Detective Magazines, I suggest that you 
ns, ably many writers who would like to contact an concentrate on three factors. Try to get two of 
NNT interested group. Should you be in the neighbor- these elements in each story, if possible, especially 
» g 
rk City. 
“BEST SELLER" 
ism] LAST CHANCE — to read 
;. Charles e ii 2 Y oO aed i 
Maui; | {Writer's Book FREE in Your Own Home! 
Jirectors:- 
a Teague i 
Lane and | { famous book MAKING MANUSCRIPTS SAL. | “MAKING MANUSCRIPTS SALABLE™ 
; Thousands Sold for $2.00 per Copy! 
ABLE, by Walter N. Des Marais—at exactly one- 
. ° ° This book shows you HOW TO SELL YOUR STORIES! 
‘very 3rd half price, only $1.00 These copies are slightly That's why thousands of persons gladly paid $2.00 per 
” eyes q * H copy. It is designed to help you make more money from 
eles. Visi- damaged. The damage 1S SO slight that most people nae evden The * ‘Plot Plat’’ is included free. This 
t Al- Hill would never notice it, but we just can’t sell the books alone has been selling tor $3.00 a copy. A chapter on 
. : Sas . “Ss oe : . This y sp t ifference be- 
or all in- as new. However, we can practically give them away! conn Wh Pricey ory faitave glans This piscina Wath 
Our announcement in the December issue of Writ- oa 2 full, po ang sp cet gp in a beeen 8 4 
e . t ens re 100 f 160 17 s s 
er’s Digest accounted for almost all of our copies, fs NOT a Bridngice wird Sa tae TOE ee nasinaa rhe 
e but we still have a few left for the lucky ones who oe. oe abe cot —_ ot the Cote ge = for which 
vay, do not delay! But it’s first come, first served. es aS pe Gey oer — 
‘ornia. So hurry! | 
;, 72 PRICE BOOK COUPON 
- SEND NO MONEY! } 
arket for 
Comfort Press, Inc. 
:t wait | NOTHING TO PAY POSTMAN ! S2i%i.yrit-au a, ! 
t. Louis, Mo. 
. Don’t send us a single cent. Just fill in the coupon and we { You may send me—postpaid and at your own 
; require- will send you MAKING MANUSCRIPTS SALABLE for ten nd expense—a copy of MAKING MANU- J 
chants in days inspection, postpaid, at our risk and expense. Then, at ] ScRiPrs eat. ABLE. ‘ | ye Pg ag | a mf { 
the end of this time, send us $1.00 — plus 10c for handling — acs Pied hy di or i RGAE the wae wi 
aterest to and the book is yours to keep — or return the book.to us and t a oe pay He bod lla regular price | 
you owe us nothing. If you send the dollar now, you need not e 
cent per send the 10c. DO IT TODAY! This is your last chance. We 1 NAMES --0-00srereedereveccorrsercresaserersveceoeees 1 
t that have only a few copies of this wonderful book left. Be sure to | ONE a 3 oes fr RC eB er a ee 
c a get yours! Remember, we absolutely guarantee that you must | 
jitor. be satisfied. Bis enc nacional bru caeaon pubes ewien bs eemg Weeks eee ee man Maat | 
C I am enclosing $1.00, thus I can save the 10c 
. Farmer J charge. The — ten day trial period ! 
and refund guarantee applies heth I 
ard, Send for Your Cop Lt re 
fornia. | 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











4 Wrirer’s DIGEST 


Sell More Stories and Articles! 


Articles, stories, news notes sell 

ust 7 faster — bring more money when 
wit ‘ 7 ‘ 

THEM HS illustrated with photographs! Our 

otooRA low cost Home Study Course trains 

NEW: you at home to make pictures that 

eTHo? editors want; tells you where and 

gas’ KLY how to sell them. Intensive, short- 

quic ul cut method not only will increase 


the salability of your manuscripts, 
but will open a whole new field 
of money-making opportunities to 
you. Write TODAY for FREE 
Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, INC. 


Dept. 6, 10 West 33 Street, New York City 


POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1942 Bret 7 
a Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Co 

will receive also description of HELP YOU RSEL 
hi ANDI 300KS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 
0 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 

624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, Texas 


BIG DIME'S WORTH 


— Something New For Writers! 

your cho of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. ‘Hin,  aattiol of ‘‘Plot Genie” and ‘‘Article Writing 
Made Easy’ for a dime each! Stamps or coin, 
° Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
. The Article Writing Formula 
How To Syndicate What You Write 
How To Criticize Your Own Story 
How To Protect Your Story Idea 
How To Write A Book in Six Days 
. Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
. Story Writing Self Taught 
How To Write Your Life Story 

10. How To Choose A Success Pen Name 

11. How To Market Your Story 

12, Interesting Story Openings. 
Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive 
Genie System, including demonstration, 
ing Made Easy’’ sent free upon request. 
special holiday offer. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 30, aad aL Spring St. Los Angeles, Callf. 


Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


SUPER-TYPING 


at regular rates! Let me do the accurate PROFESSIONAL TyYP- 
ING job for your ms. that i did for HARRY STEPHEN apart he 
novel, “THE VANISHING GOLD TRUCK" 

40c¢ per 1000. Special rates on book- lengths. 
Free carbon, Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


Telephone: Diversey 5128 
541 Deming Place 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of information: 
Complete 25 cents! Supply is limited. Send for it today. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 




















Take 


literature on The_ Plot 
and on “Article Writ- 
Write today for 


All 








Chicago, Ill. 




















numbers one and two. Cases which do not have a 
least one (preferably two) of these three factor 
in a strong degree ordinarily would not be suit. 
able for stories for our consideration. 

MYSTERY. This means genuine mystery, 
NOT apparent mystery. Apparent mystery is of 
little use in a story. It means simply a surface 
mystery and the reader really knows the solution 
and is waiting for the developments in the story 
that will prove it officially and with evidence that 
would stand up in court. This is not real mystery 
at all. Therefore, seek the case that has genuine 
mystery where the reader will be completely 
baffled as to who the killer is until more than 
half-way through the story. I would like to wam 
against concocted mystery, as that is no good. The 
case itself must have genuine mystery or else the 
story cannot have it without misrepresentation and 
distortion of the facts, and we do not want that 
under any circumstances. 


GOOD DETECTIVE WORK. This also must 
be in the case itself and not concocted or pepped 
up by the writer, no matter what the temptations to 
do so. I realize that outstanding detective work 
does not occur in very many cases but it is worth- 
while to endeavor to find those cases in which it 
does occur. Undercover detective work is es 
pecially desirable in a story. Occasionally there 
are cases where detectives impersonate various 
characters in order to achieve their ends. De 
ceptions and tricks to deceive and trap the crimi- 
nals are very interesting story material as a rule, 
Most readers prefer good detective work to any 
other element in a story, especially where the 
writer is able to inspire the feeling in the reader 
that it is nip and tuck whether the detective will 
capture the criminal through the methods he is 
using. The reader always wants the criminal to 
be caught and when the question as to whether he 
will be caught keeps hanging in the balance, it 
makes an interesting story. Readers also like to 
read about criminals who are crafty, shrewd, 
slippery, difficult to catch and convict. The play 
back and forth of character and personality be- 
tween the main actors in the story is important for 
color and background. 

3. ACTION-SUSPENSE. Usually this is a type 
of story in itself and where there is strong action- 
suspense there is often a dearth of mystery or good 
detective work. Nevertheless, there are cases which 
can be written into thrilling stories that depend 
mainly on this element—action suspense. Such 
cases usually have one or two thrilling gun battles, 
or trailing of a criminal, where there is no real 











But I've plenty to offer the serious student who doesn’t 


DON MORRIS 





Box 1573, West Palm Beach, Fla. 










518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. mystery connected with it but at the same time 
Dee ss ns 8 8 
v 
give a damn for anything but learning how to hit the ball 
y re) U R E A Q U I T T E R! and who is willing to stay in there swinging until he 
And I’ve got no use for you or any of your doodle-headed does hit it. 

tribe if you're the type of writer who believes that riches I offer a full INDIVIDUAL and PERSONAL course in 
should shower down without plenty of hard work and fiction technique moulded differently for EACH student, 
know-how. criticism. 


patterned to cover YOUR weaknesses. Also ms. 


No marketing. Write. 
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FREDERICK PALMER 


"STORYCRAFTERS" 
FROM ALL 
WALKS OF LIFE 
SAY TO YOU: 





BUILDING @ Hollywoo 


WARTIMES 
BRING NEW 
STORY 
DEMANDS; 
START NEW 
MONEY- 
MAKING 
WRITING 
CAREERS 


FEBRUARY, 1942 








Sophie Penna (practical nurse) 


“"My first story acceptance, with 
a check for $130, came to me 
less than a year after I sent for 
the Storycraft first free lesson. It 
seems like a miracle.” 


James M. Johnson (business man) 


*Storycraft has started my writ- 
ing career. There is more friendly 
common sense in Frederick Pal- 
mer’s teaching than I have ever 
found anywhere else.” 


Del Frazier (photographer) 


‘Frederick Palmer’s instruction 
has been the greatest single fac- 
tor in my success, including my 
novel, ‘White Russian Passport,’ 


now selling well.’ 


Adeline M. Durlin (housewife) 


**My first sale of a screen story 
resulted from Frederick Palmer’s 
instruction. Storycraft is a price- 
less system of training.” 


Orlin Peterson (aircraft worker) 


“Clearcut; concise; complete— 
that’s Storycraft! Capable; kind; 
considerate —that’s Frederick 
Palmer !”’ 


Irving Phillips (cartoonist) 


“Within two years from the time 
I sent for ‘Your Writing Career’ 
I was making $1,000 per month 
from my writing. I never sold a 
story before that.”’ 


SEND for FREE BROCHURE 
use coupon printed below 


YOCRAFT 





Boulevard at Gramercy ace 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


"YOUR WRITING CAREER” 


(beautifully illustrated free brochure) 


contains a straight- 
from-the-shoulder dis- 
cussion of new and in- 
creasing opportunities 
for writing salable 
popular fiction; signed 

: statements by famous 
authors. This may be as priceless to 
you as it has been to others. 





(Every war in the history of this country has 
brought forth a whole new crop of writers, 
from the ranks of service men and from 
those who must stay at home and work.) 


ALSO SENT FREE 


with your free copy of “Your Writing Ca- 
reer” is a free first lesson combination — 
Division Number One and Assignment Num- 
ber One of the NEW Frederick Palmer 
Course and Service in Storycraft. This also 
embraces an analytical “I. Q.” of your 
writing aptitude and the privilege of a free 
report, mailed postpaid to you after your 
work has been examined. You are placed 
under no obligation whatever, 














FREE 


FREDERICK PALMER, President, “‘Storycraft” 
Academy Building (Dept. 777) 

Hollywood Blvd. at Gramercy PI., 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, entirely free, ‘““Your Writing Career’ and 
the first lesson combination of Storycraft training. It is under- 
stood that I may complete the first writing assignment and 
receive your analytical report on my work, all entirely free of 
cost or obligation. 


Frederick Palmer is associated with 
no organization other than Storycraft. 





Name 


Addess 
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NEW, REVISED 
1941 EDITION 


The 
Writer's 
Marhet 


This invaluable book 
contains the name, ad- 
dress, name of editor, 
rate of payment, and 
official editorial require- 
ments of 2,500 markets 


for free lance writers. 


HIS is the ninth edition of “The Writer's Market” — bigger, 
better, and more complete than ever before. There is no 
more practical, valuable book to any working free lance writer 








Trade in Your 
Old Edition 


The retail price of the new, revised 
1941 edition of ""THE WRITER'S 
MARKET" is $3.00. If you own a 
copy of the 1940 or 1939 edition, 
send in the title page of that edi- 
tion with your check for $2.00 and 
receive a new, revised 1941 edition! 


Market” 











than an accurate list of his best customers! 
has been recommended and endorsed by literally 
hundreds of writers, 
favorably by 250 newspapers. 
money back agreement. Revised through September, 1941. 


“The Writer's 


and publishers and reviewed 
Price $3.00 postpaid. Ten day 


editors, 


Published by 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 EAST 12th STREET, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











there is constant suspense in the reader’s feeling 
that the criminal will soon be caught. In cases of 
this sort, it is a good idea to fix upon the high 
points, the tense situations, and dramatize them. 
Watch, however, and do not overdo dramatization 
as it is easy to fall into that error. It must always 
be convincing and closely follow the actual facts. 


Our regular rate is two cents per word on ac- 
ceptance, but we reserve the privilege of paying 
more than that in special instances, strictly on our 
own judgment and decision. In sending in a story, 
use regular 82x11 paper. Stories may be 2,000 
to 7,000 words in length. We do not give any 
assignments, or promise acceptance. All stories have 


to be on an approval basis, subject to possible re- 
jection. Serials: Three to seven installments of 
6,000 to 7,000 words each. 

Acceptable photographs are paid for extra. Good 
photographs, important to the case, $5.00 each; 
small, or unimportant photographs, from $1.00 
to $3.00 each. Each story submitted should have 
a minimum of four, up to a maximum of fifteen 
good photographs available. Photographs should 
either be sent with the story or listed by number 
and described on a sheet attached to the story. 
This plan of listing will save expense in case the 
story is rejected. 


Choose the sensational on which 


crime case 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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photographs can be secured, which has the ele- 
ments of mystery and detective work, also prefer- 
ably with the “woman element” in the story. The 
stronger this element, the better. Avoid crimes of 
obvious, low degeneracy. Query first for a “go 





ahead.” 
JoHN SHUTTLEWoORTH, Editor 
Chanin Building, 
122 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Fiction 
Sir: 


We need some short fiction stories, 1000 words 
or more, well written but not offensive to any 
housewife, by whom they will be read. We need 
also, short shorts on other women’s subjects: 
health, personality, cooking; features on any 
specialties that will interest women readers. All 
should average 750 to 1000 words or maybe 
slightly more. 

We need steady weekly sources; will pay well 
upon acceptance for exclusive to appear in our 
one publication of slightly more than 100,000 cir- 
culation, a shopping news. Pictures, if clear and 
acceptable $3 to $10 each. Unused material will 
be returned in not more than 10 days; checks for 
acceptables on the same basis, 

All articles except fiction should be authorita- 
tive, filled with facts but the writing must be 
newsy and concise. 

R. O. Bursrince, Pres., 
The Straight Street Publishing Co. 
303-5 N. Harvey Street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Girl Stories 
Sir: 

Stocking Parade, published bi-monthly at pres- 
ent, is in the market for fast short stories in a 
light love vein, running between 1800 and 2200 
words. Payment on acceptance is one cent a word. 
Contributors should consult the last two issues 
for policy, which has changed radically from the 
earlier approach. Strong girl interest desired. 

Stocking Parade is published at 125 East 46th 
Street, New York City, and Gloria Grey is fiction 
editor. 

GuioriA GrREy, 
Arrow Publications, Inc. 





Sir: 

We are adding a “true detective” magazine to 
our present group of publications. 

In this respect, we are interested in securing 
manuscripts (and accompanying photographs) rel- 
ative to this field. 

We have no fixed fee for this material, the price 
depending upon the feature for the most part. 

Thanking you for any co-operation you may be 
able to afford us in this matter, 

ARTHUR Kass, Editor 
D. S. Publishing Company, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Enter.....Beginners 
Exit.. Selling Writers 


THIS HAS BEEN THE 
SUCCESS STORY OF 
MANY OF OUR STUDENTS. 
MAKE THIS YOUR STORY, 
TOO! 

Why do we think we can 
make you sell? Because we 
are not interested in "'litera- 
ture"; our course is frankly 
commercial, and the writers 
we train aim at commercial, 
well-paying markets. 


This course is the creation of a 
man whose story formulas 
devices helped him sell 2,000 sto- 
ries and 35 books—Jack Wood- 
ford, author of the famous TRIAL 
AND ERROR, about which the 
editor of ESQUIRE says: "Buy, 
Beg, Borrow or Steal a Copy of 
this Book." 

SSW has eliminated waste of time and effort for our 
students. SUPERVISED means working on your story 
from the plot germ, to fhe outline, to the rough draft, 
through the finished copy—knowing what you are 
doing in every step. 

In these dynamic times you cannot afford undirected 
attempts; still less can you afford time and energy 
wasted in experimenting. You want your road to suc- 
cess to be short. The shortcut will eliminate the aim- 
less groping and the waste motions of most beginners; 
the author of TRIAL AND ERROR and SSW has been 
through every stage and presents WHAT HE FOUND 
TO BE THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO SELLING HIS 
2,000 STORIES AND 35 BOOKS. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


We would like to have you write for information about 
Supervised Story Writing—TODAY. We would like to give 
you more information about our students who have sold, and 
how this course is conducted. We consider it simple and 
easy (you can complete it in only 3 months—but you may 
take longer if you must) and the Supervised Story Writing 
Assignments carry 8 30 day Money Back Agreement. We 
are willing to gamble a month of our work on your satis- 
faction. Salable stories marketed (10% commission). 

Jack Woodford's great book TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have TRIAL AND 
ERROR we make a special allowance. 

if a shortcut to sales appeals to you in these tremen- 
dous times, send the coupon beiow—today. 





Marjorie Macken- 
zie, SSW student, 
who says, “‘My to- 
tal sales amounted 
to less than $30 un- 
til I was introduced 
and to SSW. Since then 


with the indispen- 
sable help of SSW 
my sales have in- 
creased to $817.13! 
Add my name to 
the authors who en- 
tered beginners, 
and exited—selling 
writers.” 








SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL F 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have () do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name ..... eke 


State of New York) 
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U THOR 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 











If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
I juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


I On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy” y Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 





If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


‘ DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
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Minneapolis Writers 
Sir: 

THE WRITER’S WORKSHOP is an organiza- 
tion of about one hundred writers who meet 
every Wednesday evening at 7:00 in the Club- 
room at the Minneapolis Public Library. It is in 
its eighth year. Readers of the WriITER’s DicEsT 
are always welcome and so are any other writers 
who write to sell. We are too busy to do more than 
trade drinks with the writer who writes his story 
without any market in view and then, when asked 
for his market, says it is a “slice-of-life story.” 

We read manuscripts and criticize them, always 
demanding that the writer first tell us his market. 
Since we meet at the public library, there are no 
dues, but we take a voluntary collection of five 
cents from each member each week. 

Members of the Workshop have sold 3,100,000 
words, including thirty-seven books; any kind of 
fiction is acceptable. Many published stories got 
their first reading in the Workshop, and so did the 
first chapters of many published novels. 

Our best known member is Mabel Seeley, who 
has made a sale to Warner Brothers and who has 
published four mystery best-sellers under the 
Crime Club imprint; Milo Oblinger has published 
seventeen books and many short stories; Curtis 
Erickson, three non-fiction books, and short stories 
in the juvenile field; Annette Turngren, three 
published books and one hundred and twenty-five 
stories and articles in the juvenile field; Clifford 
D. Simak, pseudo-science ; Kathleen Blake, a great 
many juvenile short stories and articles; June 
Frame, a recently published book; Ellen Turngren, 
published in the secondary slicks ; Mabel Robinson, 
published in the confessions and the secondary 
slicks; and I have had six novels, and short 
stories all over the pulp field. 

Do we publish a bulletin? I'll say we do! Last 
month it was sixteen pages, edited by Jim Fer- 
guson. 

NoeEt Loomis, President 
3914 Cedar Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Change to Fact 
Sir. 

In future lists please do not include Railroad 
Magazine with any fiction group. We are no 
longer in the market for fiction, poetry or fillers. 
Railroad is a factual magazine, using very little 
fiction and always overstocked with fiction mss. 


We pay good rates for railroad fact articles 
written on assignment from the railroadman’s view- 
point (not from the general public’s viewpoint). 
Good writers thoroughly familiar with one or 
more phases of railroading are invited to contact 
us. Those who qualify are given immediate as- 
signments. 


FREEMAN H. Hussarp, Editor, 
280 Broadway, New York City, 


FEBRUARY, 


1942 











Fee $10.00. 


2510 Curtis Avenue 


| AM LOOKING FOR A PLAY 


| believe there is another "Lightnin'", another 
“Abie's Irish Rose", or another "7th Heaven" and 
| am looking for it. Can guarantee production if 
your play has “what it takes. Will read, criticize, 
and advise on what makes success in playwriting. 


P. E. McCOY 


Redondo Beach, Calif. 


Phone Redondo 8067 


New York and London Director of ‘‘Three Wise Fools” 

“Lightnin’ "’, and 7th Heaven’’, etc. 12 years General 
Stage Director for John Golden. 2 years Dialogue Director 
for the late Lowell Sherman, Ace Movie Director. 








end but supply my clients 


Hollywood Hotel 


TO SLICK PAPER 
SHORT STORY WRITERS 


I analyse only slick short stories in whose possibilities I 
believe. If your stuff falls under this classification, 

ell you what a const ructive analysis will cost you. Other- 
wise your script returned with a brief report—for which 
there is no charge. Fair enough? . . Then send me 
your story. Please note that I don’t handle the sales 


with current market lists. 


JAIME PALMER 


Short Story Specialist 


Hollywood, California 











TYPING — 


the kind that delights you and brings an editor’s check. 
30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage free—think 
what you’ll miss if you don’t try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 











detailed criticism. 


The Magazine Institute, 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and 
article writing. You work in your own home. 
Every assignment you send in is returned with 


Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


a private school owned 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you oe hand, an- 
swering all your questions, helping you find the type of 
work for which you are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home fiction stories, essays, 
short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 





ADRESS 
(Inquiries confidential. 





ee RO eee papas 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free booklet 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE .. . . Dept. ED-2, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, A 

Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 


“No salesman will call). 
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Says Jim Cummings in his 
letter to me dated Janu- 
ary 9th, 1942, "You're 
making me dizzy... 
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J. Hoyt Cummings 
“Your latest check makes the 
26th true detective story you’ve 
sold for me since last February, - 
and I had sold only seven in the 
year before you took me under 
your wing. You have opened 
ten new markets for me, and 
I’ve sure learned a lot from the 
real help you have given me in 
improving my copy.” 
There is nothing unusual in this success story, 
nor in the two others which challenge you 
below. Very likely you could do as well or bet- 
ter if you had someone to appraise every story 
it ‘ ie Be ji es A few of my clients’ January 
you write, to point out its good features and its aapnine eopenruaes 
shortcomings, and to show you how to make 
it most attractive to editors. An agent, of For nineteen years I have developed serious writers | 
Vv , regularly sellin to the mag- into big names in every literary field. If you have 0. 
— who by " g , * g “ sad sold $1,000.00 worth to magazines within the last hi 
azines you are anxious to make, knows what they year, wish to graduate from pulps to slicks, or in- 
want to buy today And an agent who will give crease your sales in either field, I will handle your pé 
3 J ; ‘ ere account on a straight commission basis of 10% on hi 
you tips and suggestions on current editorial American, 15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. h 
: . If you’ve sold $500.00 within the last year, I will € 
ae e — ay < ’ 
needs ; who will constantly endeav or to push grant you a 50% deduction of fees charged to new fu 
you into new and better paying markets. You writers, If you are a beginner or have sold only : 
‘ . ‘ re 6 come a e one or two items, I must charge you reading fees Pp 
will find, as did these writers, that such profes- until I have sold $1,000.00 worth of your work. fi 
sional help Pays real dividends. But for these fees you receive specific, constructive 
criticism on unsalable scripts; revision and replot 
advice on those which need improvement. Your he 
MARY VINCENT had been trying to crash the salable stories, of course, I immediately recommend : 
romance magazines for a year with only one to actively buying editors. sic 
sale to her credit when she sent me her first 3 
manuscript in March, 1941. Up to Jan. 10, My fees to new writers are $1.00 per thousand on m 
1942, we have sold 33 of her stories to Love manuscripts up to 5,000 words; on scripts 5,000- “ 
Story, Romance, All Story Love, Love Fiction 11,000, the rate is $5.00 for the first 5,000 words 1g 
and five other Pong ag in an She has and 75c for each additional thousand. Special rates tk 
now given up her jo or full time writing. ‘ sia 
‘Your help has been invaluable and has male on longer novelets and novels ki 
all this possible,’ she says. 
Mary Vincent SC 
st 
STEVE McNEIL only had time to st 
write seven stories in 1941. We oe ' 
sold two of his pieces to pulp mar- di 
kets. In April we put over his first h 
smoothpaper sale to Household 
Magazine; in June launched him Ir 
with Toronto Star; in August, an- d 
other to Household; in October an ( 
order for a 30,000 word serial for 56 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Household, and in November, we Cc 
sold his first short story to . 
Cosmopolitan. Literary Agent 








